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COMIC TERMINATIONS IN ARISTOPHANES 
AND THE COMIC FRAGMENTS. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



The language of Aristophanes is fall of comic surprises. These 
appear in a variety of forms, but the particular kind to be con- 
sidered here is that which arises from changing the termination 
of a word by substituting for the usual ending one that is new 
and unexpected, in order to give a comic turn to the expression. 
Examples are iyKoXvfifiof; in place of. iy/cdXvfifjLa (cf. KoXv/ifxa, 
iTTi/caXvfifia, k, t. X.), 'A^api/t/eo? and jSaStfmKo^ for 'A^api/ev? 
and PaZiaTrif;^ e^airarvWco for i^airardto in a diminutive sense, 
and 8va/ce? and rptaKCf; for 8/9 and rpt?. In the same way 
diminutives and patronymics are employed for the comic effect, 
instead of the primary forms, the former often debasing and ridi- 
culing things high and exalted, the latter giving a loftier tone and 
more imposing air to common names. Kipling has many illus- 
trations of these comic shifts of termination : ooamopolouae for co8- 
mopolUany procrastUules for proeradinatorSf Arabitea for Arabian8y 
gleesome for gleefulyfearsomely for fearfully y reoruity for reoruity etc. 

In deciding whether a given word is comic or not, the difficulty 
of dealing with a foreign and a dead language is enhanced by the 
imperfect tradition. The rarity of a form is not a sure test, for 
it may happen either that a word, which was in common use in 
ancient times, through some accident occurs only once in the extant 
literature, or on the other hand that a comic formation was admired^ 
appropriated and freely employed by the author's successors, so 
that its common occurrence keeps it from appearing in any way 
remarkable or unusual. Furthermore^ the sermo familiaris, which 
is the proper sphere of these forms and which alone could present 
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6 Comic Terminations in Aristophanea cmd the Comic Fragmenta. 

them to us in their true setting, has largely disappeared, mach 
less of it than of the literary language being handed dovm to as. 
Speaking of the impossibility of feeling the force of the words of 
daily life exactly as the Greeks felt them, Professor Jebb in the 
introduction to his Characters of Theophrastus, pp. 1 sq., says : 
'^ The words of a dead language are like panes of stained glass seen 
on a bleak morning. The genius of the design which they make 
up can be felt ; and, if the separate colors seem hard in the gray 
light, it is possible to imagine them deepened ; but no imagination 
can see them as they looked when the evening sunshine was 
streaming through the window." Consequently, there will be 
more or less uncertainty at times as to the comic effect of a ter- 
mination, and neither the context nor any other source of help will 
suffice to lead us to a sure conclusion. Naturally, then, opinions 
will differ, for it cannot be expected, in a matter so subjective, that 
all will agree in r^arding the same words as comic. 

DIMINUTIVES.^ 

There is no class of terminations that Aristophanes used so freely 
to produce a comic effect as the diminutive suffixes. Originally 
they indicated smallness. Small objects give rise to various emo- 
tions : when beautiful and attractive, they arouse love and affection ; 
if weak and in distress, they move us to pity and compassion ; when 
they are insignificant and mean, they call forth ridicule and con- 
tempt. Thus diminutives get the derived significations of endear- 
ment, pity and aversion. Since the same thing may excite emo- 
tion in one person and not in another, it is just as necessary that 
the speaker be capable of having and expressing these feelings as 
that the object be suited to produce them. Much then depends 
upon his nature and frame of mind ; coldness and reserve on his 
part operate as strongly against the use of dim. as do magnitude 
and grandeur in the object. The language must be free and 
unrestrained, as in daily conversation, so that the speaker may 

^ Cf. L. Schwabe, De denuDUtivis Graecis et TfRtiniH, Giasae 1859 ; L. Janaon, 
De Graeci sermonia nominam deminatioDe et amplificatione flexoram forma 
atqae usa, Jahrb. f. Phil. a. Pad. SnppL 5, 185 sqq. ; G. Miiller, De lingoae 
Tiarinae deminativis, Lipsiae 1865. 
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give vent to the feelings that are aroused by the contemplation of 
the object ; otherwise there is no room for dim. in their secondary 
use. They show familiarity^ and often lightness of heart and a 
playful spirit. Hence they find their proper sphere in the speech 
of the common people. " Das Volk/' says Weise, Char. d. lat. 
Spr., § 120; ''hat das Herz immer auf der Zunge; es kann und 
will sich nicht verstellen^ tragt vielmehr offen zur Schau, was es 
denkt und wie es f uhlt^ nicht nur in seinen Mienen und Grebarden^ 
sondern auch in seinen Worten. Hier kommt ofb ungesucht und 
onbewuszt seine Teilnahme und seine Abneigung zur Greltung. So 
ist die Starke Vorliebe fur Deminutiva als Zeichen der Kordialitat 
und der r^n Beteiligung des Gremuts an der Rede aufzufassen.'' 

VTrOKOpCCflO^. 

The original meaning of inroKopi^eirOac is 'to play the child 
{Kopo^i, Koprfy ' to talk like a child/ ' to imitate the language of 
children in speaking to them.' Phrynichus, Anecdota Graeca Bek- 
keri (abbrev. A. G. B.) 47, 31 says : <rqpxLlv€L to irpo^ rci KOfiiS^ 
iraiiia vrjiTLa yjteWi^ofievov ry (fxovff irai^eiv Kopo^ yd^p 6 7ra?9. 
Cf. 857, 20 and Lex. Tim. s. v. Since baby-talk naturally con- 
tains many dim., the Greeks employed inroKopca-fio*: to designate 
dim. in general (Svofia fitKpoTTjTO^ ifufyavriKOv /cal xopac^ ioiKO^ 
A. G. B. 855, 29), but the notion of endearment is always the 
most prominent one in this word, because baby-names are tender, 
caressing names. One kind of viroKopiafio^; consists in calling a 
thing by a fair name in order to lessen or conceal the evil in it, 
e. g. \jf>iXla KaX\ ^evia xal eraipia for SovXeia Dem. 19, 259 ^pere* 
grinatio for miserrima fuga Cic. Att 9, 10, 4. After discussing 
in Rhet. 1, 9, 28 the substitution in general of one quality for 
another closely related to it, whether the end in view is praise or 
blame, Aristotle turns his attention in § 29 to a special variety of 
this misuse of names, viz. inroKopta-fio^, in which a man's charac- 
ter is looked at always from the mo&tfavordbk point of view, and 
o opyCko^ Kol 6 fiaviKo^ is called dirXov^, while 6 aifOdBtf^ is 
described as fieyaXoirpeTrrj^ koI a-cfivo^. This is an extension of 
the original bland use of inroKopia-fio^. For other exx. see 
CTope-Sandys on Aristot. 1. c. While this form of hypocorismos 
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involves the change of the whole word and diminishes the force of 
bad words only^ that kind which is expressed by dim. endings 
affects both the good and the bad. It is to the latter only that; 
Aristotle Rhet. 3, 2^ 16 refers in his definition of the term : cotlu 
6 xnroKopuTfjJo^ 69 SXxittov iroiel Kal to xaxov xal to ayaOov, a>(77r6/> 
.... 'xpv<Tiidp^ov K. T. X. A dim. of a good thing usually gives 
rise to a term of endearment, a dim. of a bad thing, to one of eon- 
tempt ; but it is also possible to apply a dim. of endearment to 
something bad, and a dim. of contempt to something good, for all 
depends upon the point of view of the speaker and the feelings 
which he has in the matter. In the first instance his feelings are 
in accord with, in the second they are at variance with, the accepted 
opinion. Just as one epithet applied to an act, says Aristotle in 
§ 14, may result from contemplating the evil side of it, and 
another, used of the same act, may come from a higher and better 
view of it, so dim. express endearment or contempt according to 
the way in which the speaker regards the object, whether in a 
fiivorable or an unfavorable light. Hence it appears that the 
term vTroKoptoTtKa, signifying originally caressing words, came to 
be applied to expressions of contempt also. This was in the 
nature of things because the fundamental meaning of such words^ 
viz. smallness, readily gave rise to both contempt and endearment 
as derived significations. It was the original force of dim. that 
Dionysius Thrax had in mind (Uhlig, p. 28, A. G. B. 635, 15) t 
VTroKopifTTiKOP ioTi TO fielaxTiv Tov irpwTOTinrov SrjKovp curx/yKpC^ 
ra>9» olov avdponrla'KO^, \LOa^, /leipaKvWiov, and this definition 
was adopted by the Latin grammarians Diomedes (1, 325, 25 K.^ 
of. 1, 535, 19 and 7, 395, 10), Charisius (1, 155, 10 K.) and Pris- 
dan (2, 101, 3 K.). The Romans used the term diminviio (=fji^l^ 
(oai^, ikaTTaxTt*:), but the Greeks with their livelier nature preferred 
to give prominence, in the name xmoKoptafio^, to the playful and 
sportive use that is so frequently made of dim. 

It is mainly dim. of contempt that are comic. A threefold 
division of comic dim. is only a matter of convenience at best. la 
the classification that follows, when the meiotic or hypocoristic 
force is prominent, even though it results ultimately in ridicule 
and contempt, the word will be placed in the one or the other of 
the first two classes. 
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Meiotic DiiciNunvES. 

These are sometimes employed in making a request in order 
that the thing asked for may seem as small as possible, and that 
the favor may therefore be more readily granted. This b^ging, 
pleading tone is noted by the grammarians, cf. A. G. B. 856, 29 : 
o inroKopiafio^ .... Xafifidverai .... iveica rov ;^6«»Sov9' 
imrdpiov fjMt jf^dpiacu* fiei>& yitp to ^rfrovfievov, Xva iroifiorepov 
irpo^ TO Sovvai iroirjira) rov l^oin-a, and An. Ox. Cram. 4, 273, 9 : 
yiverod, tA {nroKopCc/jLaTa .... St' dva^KaLOTrjra, co? iAv h airy 
Tt9 a-fUKpvvf), Xva fiij /leyaKriv iroirfari rifv X^pty ^ K€'XP^VTa4, ol 
KfOfiiKoi C09 e)(€t rh iraph MevdvSptp XefiijTiov. Cf. Ar. Plat. 
984-5. In Mnesim. 3 an avaricious man gives his nephew the 
ridiculous command to use the diminutive rather than the primary 
form of the things for which he asks, e. g. IxOvSiov and o^dpi^v 
in place of IxOv^ ai^d i'^^ovy in order that the young spendthrift 
may in this way deceive him and make the expense seem 
easier to bear. Ephippus 15 in a similar passage — both from 
Ath. 8, 359 — ^represents a penurious youth as giving directions 
for the purchase of provisions, and all of them are expressed by 
diminutives. The galling burden {rh a-Keihj, Ran. 12) about which 
Xanthias complained so bitterly, he calls a-KeudpLa^ vs. 172, 'a 
«mall package/ * a little bundle,' when he comes to bargain with 
the dead man for carrying it to Hades. Finally, in the scene with 
Euripides in the Achamians the demands that Dicaeopolis makes on 
the tragic poet are all for dim., viz. pdxcov 415, ttiXCSiov 439, 
J3aKT7]piov 448, <rK€vdpiov 451, awvplSiov 453, KorvKlaicLov 459, 
XurpiBiop 463, airoyylov 463. These together with his other dim. 
{404, 412, 444, 447, 469, 475) present a contrast to the tragic tone 
of Euripides' utterances (cf. 410, 419, 445, 448, 454, 456, 460, 
479); Dicaeopolis calls the rags of Telephus pdxiov 415, but 
Euripides, assuming a grand and stately air, refers to them with 
such highly poetical words as rpvyri 418, Xaxlhe^ 7re7rXa>i/ 423, 
hv<rm,vri ireirXm/jLara 426, paKco/Mara 432, cf. pdtcrf 433. The 
oomic effect of the dim. here is cumulative, and is increased by the 
oontrast not only with the words of Euripides, but also with the 
tragic expressions and parodies that Dicaeopolis himself mingles 
with his colloquial speech each time that he receives an article from 
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the wardrobe of the b^gar Telephas. Cf. vs. 484, and Bakhujzen 
OD RaD. 52 sq. 

Meiotic dim. are comic when the dim. termination comes as a 
surprise at the end of words with whose meaning the idea of small- 
ness does not harmonize, as in the case of the names of gods and 
heroes, and their possessions. In a parody on Eur. fr. 487 N.', 
Aristophanes calls the abode of the great king of the gods ' Jove's 
shack' — ^Ato9 BeofiaTiov Ran. 100, 311, cf. II. 1, 18, etc. A ludi- 
crous imitation of the monodies of Euripides in Ran. 1331-^3 
represents a woman as invoking Artemis, the huntress-queen, to 
come, not with her hounds, but with her puppies {Kwi(TKa<: 1360) 
in order to help her recover the cock that she dreamed her neigh- 
bor had stolen. The kitchen-utensils of the gods, called cxevapta, 
Pac. 201, are given in detail as ')(yTpiZi,a koL <raviSia Ka/jL(l)opeiSia^ 
The tone of familiarity in these dim. often carries with it con- 
tempt. 

In Plant. M. G. 1265 Pyrgopolinices had boasted that he was 
the grandson of Venus ; in 1413 and 1421 he is ridiculed as the 
Gk)ddess's diminutive grandson, Veneritis nepottUtis. The same 
comic inconsistency and linking together of unlike and opposing^ 
notions, so far as the element of meiosis is concerned, is seen in 
fraJterculus gigantis Juv. 4, 98, and in magna estfomacula 10, 82, 
said in mockery of Tiberius. By means of diminutives Cicen> 
describes Aris' murder of his wife as if it were a small matter 
(Scaur. 6, 10) ; the irony is apparent : Arinem .... negotium 
dedisse liberie , ut Uli anumlae (cf. antis §§ 8, 12) non iUe quidem 
vim adferret — neque enim erai rectum patronae — , sed coUum digitiUis 
duobus obliderety resticula cmgerety etc. = ' that he should not harn^ 
the dear old lady, but just choke her a little bit with two fingers^ 
and tie a little chord around her neck.' The dim. diecuUie Plant. 
Pseud. 503, tardae turhellae Bacch. 1057, qaavia^ turbellae Pseud» 
llOf ploraiiUus (conj.) and verberetiUus Poen. 377-8, munuscubim 
Cic. Off. 3, 18, 73 are comic, because while the words here in reality 
stand for something large, the dim. ending suggests the very 
opposite. The same contradiction is found in the dim. adjj. valen-^ 
tola Plant. Gas. 852 and feroculus Turp. ap. Non. 75, 30, Auct. 
B. Afr. 16, 1. 
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If on the other hand the dim. suffix is attached to a word that 
is contrasted with something large^ it makes the contrast all the 
greater. The addition of the dim. ending in ^eofjUSiov Nub. 389 
and r^a^rrpiZiov 392 increases the contrast between them and the 
loudness of the sound they cause^ and the same is true of ' the 
little cheese of Xenocrates ' {aBe<rrr. 292) in comparison with the 
time taken to consume it. One may compare raiiuncviamy qua/n^ 
tiUum in Plant. Capt 192-3, where the extraordinary appetite of 
Ergasilus makes H^o solicitous about his ^ little bank account/ 
leet it should prove insufficient to provide a dinner for the parasite. 

The Immodebate Use op DiMnarnvES. 

a. The MvUiplioaHon of Diminuitive Suffixes. 

A comic effect may be produced by an immoderate use of diminu- 
tives. Aristotle cautions against the addition of too many dim. 
suffixes to the same word in Rhet. 3, 2, 15 : iartv o vwo/copia-fib^ 
h^ SXarrop iroiel /cal to Kaxov Koi to ayaOov, Sairep xal 6 
^ApiaT0<f>dpr)^ aKanrrec iv roi^ BafivkoDvCoif;, avrl fjbev j(pv(riov 
j(pv<nBdpiov, avrl S' ifuirlov IfiariBapiov, avrl Si XoiBopia^ 
XoiSoprffxariov Koi vo<n}fiaTiov {pofffioTiop conj. Fritzsch.). evXa^ 
jSettrOai Si Bei xal irapamripelv iv a/jufyotv to fiirpiov. In Bergk's 
opinion (Mein. 2, 982) the object of Aristophanes' sarcasm 
here was to ridicule the style of Gorgias and his followers. To 
the Babylonians also belongs fioiBdpiop fr. 82, and Fritzsche and 
Bergk would assign Aristophanes' coinage /3c/3ki8dpiov fr. 756 to 
the same play, because of its likeness to xp^<^''^^P''Ov and IfianSd' 
ptov. ^fpSdpiov Alex. 140 and fiPoBdpiov Diph. 21, being similar 
formations, were no doubt used with comic intent. 

Even words with the shorter dim. suffix -dpiov are rare in 
classic times. With the exception of ira^Bapiop, linrdpcov, xwd- 
piov, Xoydptov, olxdpiov, oivdpLOv, ifkoidptov, ircciXdpoiv, aKevdpiov 
and '^ItvxdpLov, they occur only in the comic poets and late writers. 
Of the 140 dim. in -dptov that have come under my notice 
(Schwabe has counted 180), all but 30 make their first appearance 
in the literature after Aristophanes' time, and 21 of the 30 are 
found in Aristophanes. Hence Bergk Comm. 410 is justified in 
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saying that thej belong, not to the conversation of the cultured, 
but to the more vulgar language and especially to late comedy. 
Aristophanes uses them generally for a comic purpose; Ucker- 
mann, De Ar. com. vocab. format, et composite p. 22, claims that 
he brought 14 new dim. in -dpiov into the language. Though 
somewhat uncertain, the Atticists were inclined to reject these 
forms, cf. Phryn. p. 180 Lob., Thom. Mag. p. 201, A. G. B. 
43, 32 ; 49, 14 ; 104, 28 and 30. Since -dpiov was rare at this 
time and restricted for the most part to the lowest sphere of the 
language, it is evident tliat the words in -tSdpiop with which 
Aristophanes ridiculed the excessive use of the dim. suffix, were 
all the more striking and unusual. And the same is true of 
TraiSia-Kapiov in Menand. 338, 402, though there is greater free- 
dom in later times. 

This extravagance with dim. suffixes is seen again in 'xXav-urx^ 
Li'ioVy Upiafi'iXK'vSp'iop and Arffi-dK-iS-uyv. 

XKavia-KiStov, with fUKpov added, Pac. 1002, '' wee little coats " 
(Bog.). Cf. Stephaniscidium Plant. Stich. 740 for the ending. 
The double dim. suffix -ItrK-iov is not common. Masculines in 
'la-Ko^ occur fairly often, there are a few feminines in -la-tcfi, th^ 
neuters are represented only by {Tafi/SaXLa-Ka (cf. aavhaXiaKo^ 
Ban. 406) and aa-fcepCtrKa in Hipponax 18 B.^, and airXrfviiTKOv 
and <r<f>€\L(rKov in Sam. Inscr. 220 (Becht.).^ -Io-kiov takes the 
place of 'icKov when a neuter is needed.^ Besides prffiaTiaKiov 
Plato, fieXla-KLov Alcman Antiph., 'xXavCcKiov Aeschin. Ar., and 
four other examples in the comic poets, viz. xorvXla/aop, KavUrKiov, 
tcaSicKiov and invaKia-Kiov,^ all the forms in -Io-kiov in my collec- 
tion belong to late Greek. The rarity of -ia-Kiov in classic times 
emphasizes the un usualness of -la-KlStov. 

HpiafiiWvSpiop Epicharm. dSrjX. 114 Lor., Koch dSeair. 1373, 
was used Sih yeXoiov (An. Ox. Cram. 4, 254), as was also Upta^ 
fivWiov (A. G. B. 856, 1). Lobeck Proleg. 401, 9 : UpcaficWv- 
Bptov ex hypermiosi pro UpiafivWiov, ypsilo propter epalleliam in 
iota mutato. The separate dim. suffixes -vKKiov and -vSpiov are 

1 Bergk, Lyr. Qr.* 2, 469. 

* Cf. Schwabe, p. 64. In the Bame way -vAXoy is not found, but -^AXioy, cf. pp. 
85.62. 
*See also ooqij. in Ar. fr. 481, Anaxandr. 9, and Alex. 189. 
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both rare ; Schwabe has found 12 examples of the former and 16 
of the latter (add iroXvBpcop) in the whole literature, nearly all 
being late words. 

ArffuiKiSiov Eq. 823, dim. of i^tifui^, a vulgar form of A^/lu>9> 
of. p. 44, is used fawningly by the low-bred sausage-seller. 

One may compare pedUasteUtiSf Plant. M. G. 54. The suffix 
-astrO' indicating a similarity to the primitive word and often 
expressing contempt (cf. Antoniasler, parasUaster\ is common in 
the sermo vulgaris. The addition of the dim. suffix brings added 
contempt, and the whole serves to show the utter disdain of Pyr- 
gopolinioes for the insignificant foot-soldiers. The same exagger- 
ation is seen in the similarly formed gravasteUus (^gravaster^ 
gravus)y Epid. 620. But classical Latin did not attach a number 
of dim. suffixes to the same word as often nor as successfully as 
the Greek. The same effect was produced by using the dim. of 
the modifying adjective as well as that of the noun, in which case 
the dim. affects, not the adj. but the noun, or rather the combi- 
nation of adj. and noun, as Schwabe, p. 5, expresses it. Thus, 
parmUvm paUiolum is equivalent to a double dim. of pallium^ and 
aureola oraiiunc/uia^ Cia N. D. 3, 17, 43, to a double dim. of oratio, 
the hypocorismos passine^ over from the adj. to the noun, for Cicero 
surely would not have detracted fi*om his praise of Laelius' master- 
piece by calling it ^somewhat beautiful.' 'Somewhat' may serve 
as a translation of the dim. adj. at times, as when the feelings of 
the speaker do not come into play, and especially in case of adjj. 
of color and material. The Greeks on the other hand formed dim. 
adjj. in but few instances. The Dorian Moschus has two examples, 
SpifivXo^ 2, 8, Ahr., cf. A. G. B. 857, 5, and fiiKxvXo^ 2, 13, cf. 
Etym. M. s. v. ; and the adv. TraxuXA^ occurs in Aristotle Eth. 
N. 1, 3, 4. In the comic poets the only dim. adj. is KaOdpvXKo^f 
Plat. Com. 86, Cratin. 27, 'cleanly,' 'fairly clean,' not a "comic 
dim." as Liddell and Scott think. The notion of diminution in 
adjj., i. e. 'somewhat,' 'tolerably,' 'rather,' is frequently given 
in Greek by the prefix vtto- (= Lat. sub-). 

b. Aooumulation of Diminutive Words, 

Another way in which the use of dim. is sometimes carried to 
excess is in heaping together, within a small compass, a number of 
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dim. words. Assonance has maoh to do with this, jast as it also 
partly explains the fondness of the Romans for dim. adjj. added to 
dim. nouns. Of rvpo^ j(\a>p6^y rvpo^ ^po^f ^- '''• ^. (Antiph. 133), 
Eustathias 1524| 13 says ofioi^oKaraXtf^ia 7rcuyput>Srj^, and the 
same is true of the aocamulation of many diminutives. In Anax- 
andr. 27 : 

Kai avfiircU^ci KopiZaploL^ 

fierh irephtKianf koX OparriSicDV, 

teal ylrryrrapioi^ fierb, Ktodapiwv, 

Kal aKivBapioi^ fierh K<ofivhi<ov, 

it is the massing of dim. that produces the oomio effect. All but 
the last one are iira^ elp., yet all are names of fish and the 
dim. of such words are common. Dalechamps thinks that the 
purpose of this fragment, like Ar. fr. 90| was to ridicule some one 
who was in the habit of using dim. of this kind. The repetition 
of the same dim. ending makes more striking the repetition of 
thought in Eubul. 38 : 

rpvjSXia Sk Kal fiaravia Kal KaKKafiut Kal 
XoTToSia Kal iraravia irvKipii Tap(f>ia 
KOvS" &v Xeywv Xi^cufiu 

According to C&saubon these are the words of a man in a pet whom 
the poet represents as stammering. Other instances in the comic 
fragments are Ar. fr. 247, Ephipp. 15, Amph. 35, Philem. 26. 
In the complete plays of Aristophanes note the crowding of dim. 
in Pac. 201-2 (quoted p. 10) ; in Ran. 1203 : 

Kai Ka>Sapu)v Kal \rfKv0LOv koI dvkaKiov, 

a line that ridicules the trivialities and the colloquial elements in 
Euripides' style ; and in Eq. 100 : 

fjv yhp /jL€0va0&, irdvra ravrl Karairaatd 
fiov\€viiarL<ov Kal yptofiiSiwu Kai voiSia>v. 

which is aimed at the sophistical subtleties of the same poet. 
Plautus has many examples : Pseud. 67*-68 (comic effect height- 
ened by the similar word-endings and by the verse-rhyme) ; Gas* 
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108, 837 sq. (cf. infra p. 20); Arin. 666-8, 693-4 (of. p. 19); 
Rud. 894, 1169-70; etc. See also Cic. Tusc. 2, 18, 42; Catull. 
25 and 57 ; Spart. Hadr. 25 ; and many others. 

This fondness for ofiowrikevra is seen in all parts of speech, 
and produces a comic effect when the repetition of the same end- 
ing is carried to excess, or when at the end of two words several 
syllables are identical or nearly so. Commenting on yepovra^ 
Svra^ in Xenarch. 4, 14, Meineke 3, 618 sq. says: ^'non sine 
comico qaodam lepore eadem parechesi usus est Aristophanes Vesp. 
277, Ach. 222," and compares Phryn. 3, Antiph. 230, Menand. 
509, etc. Modem rhjrme being unknown, there is little difference 
in effect whether the ofioioriXevra are in the same line or come at 
the end of saccessive lines, except in so &r as the latter position 
gives them greater prominence and emphasis. Antiphanes, it 
seems, was fond of long lists containing ofiotorikevraf cf. frr. 106, 
132, 133, 142, 148. Cf. Pherecy . 183, Ar. fr. 271 (cf. Plant. Cist. 
206-9), Nicoph. 19 (cf. Plant Aul. 508 sqq.), Anaxandr. 65, Arar. 
9, Mnesim. 4,^ and see Earle on Ear. Ale. 782-5. Examples of 
o/u>^. in the eleven plays of Aristophanes are Ach. 199, 269-70, 
546-54, 595-7 (cf. Plant. Pers. 702-5), 688, 1003-6, 1008-10, 
1015-6, 1208-9; Eq. 116, 166-7, 1057; Nub. 241, 335, 484-5, 
494-6, 711-5, 1466-7, 1504-5; Vesp. 65-6, 973-4, 999-1000; 
Pac. 152-3, 291, 320, 380-1, 540-2; Av. 1271-2; Lys. 457-61 ; 
Ran. 463, 740, 841-2, 1001-2, 1478; Eccl. 838-40; Pint. 288, 
613-4. In Plautus note the comic use of ofiov, especially in 
Pseud. 67*-8 {-iunculae) ; in aoeubdntiSj potdntisy amdntis (1270); 
and in procdx, rapdx^ irahdx (Pers. 410), answered by Dordalus 
with eddXffurdXffugdx {421), in all of which the repeated syllable 
gets the verse-accent. See other exx. in Lorenz, Einl. z. Pseud. 
S. 39 sq. 

New and unusual words sometimes result from this desire for 
ofioiorikevTov. Some dim. of this sort follow. 

/ctoTi9 Ach. 1137 is formed like a dim. from Kiarrj, so that 
the gen. may correspond with aairlho^ (1136). Previously (1098, 
cf. 1086) Dicaeopolis had called the chest Kl<rnjy^nd elsewhere 
(Eq. 1211, 1216, Vesp. 529, Pac. 666, Lys. 1184, Th. 284) the 
primary form only is used. Cf. Mart. 4, 20, 4 : 

^ Lobeck, Piuralip. 54, calk special attention to 1. 59. 
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Altera ridicala est, altera patidu2a. 

With fiotZdpt^v Av. 686 Euelpides imitates ^eifydpiov of Peithe- 
taeruB (582), both words having the same position in the line. 
Cf. fr. 82, supra, p. 11. 

TpiyXi^ Antiph. 68, vss. 8 and 16. The frequency of rplyXri 
and fiaivi^ (cf. fr. 132) and the rarity of rpiyXCt; and futivr) in the 
comic frr. (v. Jacobi's Index) show that the dim. rpiyki^ here is 
due to a desire to make its ending like that of /tam^. 

o-awdKi^ov Philem. 87. The Persian word a-awdxpa was changed 
to aawdxiov so as to make its ending like that of fiarcdKLov, dim. 
oipariaK^. Cf. Ath. 497 f. In Plat. Com. 206 the rare word 
^aWdKLa, found also in Alcman 92 B.^ (but cf. 90 H.), seems to 
have been chosen on account of p^ipaKia, 

Note also Kal AoplcKov Koi ^Fipyla/crfv Kal MvprUrKrjv in Aeschin. 
3, 82, where tAvpria-tcrf is substituted for Mvprrivo^ (Dem. 18, 27) 
for the sake of the jingle and to cast contempt on Demosthenes. 

Outside of the realm of dim. the influence of ofioi^oriXevrov in 
making new and comic formations is seen in ^Arri^KmpiKoi Paa 
216, cf. AaKcovvKol 212 ; in aKorofivviA Ach. 1221 which is due 
to a'KOToBivi& 1219, of. ffivrfriA Lys. 716; and in the three mid- 
dle verbs which, if correctly used, would be active, viz. piyKerai 
Eq. 116, mid. used because of iripSerai,, cf. 104; %aipo/Aat in 
Hiofiai Koi p^a^po/LuiA /eedif^paivofiai, Pac 291 (cf. Plut. 288), a 
mistake attributed to the Mede Datis; and ;^6o-atro Eq. 1057, 
mid. on account of fjLaj(io-aiTo. 

Plautus has the plurals padbus Pers. 753, moUitiis Pseud. 173, 
and venustates Pseud. 1257 in place of the singular forms because 
the surrounding words are plural. Instead of molossiy odiosi and 
inoommodi, Plautus wrote the more unusual form molossici (Capt. 
86) and coined odiosici and incommodestiei (87), in order that the 
endings of these words and of venatioi (85) might all be the same. 
Martial 12, 58 formed leoticariola after the pattern of ancUlariolus, 
both words having the same position in the line. 

Such coinage and comic shifts of termination are fiuniliar in 
our own humorous literature : 

^'So Irish, so modish, so mixttsh^ so mild'' (Leigh Hunt); 
Polljf-gtottish^ to rhyme with Scottish (Hood) ; vextasies to rhyme 
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with extasies (Pennell); and the following from Kipling, who 
frequently indolges in these inventions: baronUe rhyming with 
fght, barbarious with various^ oavalree with Quayy epilept with 
weptf kissage with visage^ Seeretarry with marry, etc. 

DlMINUTIVEB OF EnDEABMENT.^ 

It is to the familiar conversation of the home-circle, and espe- 
cially to the baby-talk of nurses and mothers to children, that dim. 
of love and affection primarily belong. Here they flourish and 
from here they spread to other spheres. See Theophr. Char. 20 : 
Kal TO Trai^Slop rrj^ rirOf)^ d<f>€\6fi€V0i fuurdfLCPO^ airi^eiv avro^ 
Kai viroKOpL^eaOai TTomrv^mv koI 7ravovpyu)v rov irdmrov koK&v. 
Among relatives and friends dim. are less stifle and formal, warmer 
and more cordial, than their primitives. 

TrairrriBiov Vesp. 655. Philodeon's comparison of his sway 
in the court with the rule of Zeus (619-25, cf. esp. 621) causes 
Bdelycleon to address him (652) in high heroic style & irdrep 
Vfierepe Kpopi&n (II. 8, 31 ; Od. 1, 45, 81 ; 24, 473). Philocleon 
stops this with fiif Trarepi^e, and then his son at once goes to the 
other extreme, calling him familiarly & iramriBvov, * my dear 
little daddy ' — a comic contrast to the epic grandeur of his former 
mode of address. 

Liddell and Scott call irarpiSiop a comic dim. In Yesp. 986, 
although the whole situation is &rcical and ridiculous, Bdelycleon 
is as much in earnest as he is capable of being, when he b^ his 
&ther, now brought to tears by the whining of the puppies, to 
make a change for the better. The dim. expresses real filial affec- 
tion. In Theophil. 4 and Xenarch. 4 also, irarpiSiov seems to be 
simply a dim. of endearment. Hence ^^ comic " in L. and S. can 
be construed only in its widest sense, i. e. belonging to comedy, 
which however includes all dim. 

vt8iop Vesp. 1366. Father and son have exchanged their rela- 
tive positions, cf. schol. on 1351 and 1359. Since Bdelycleon has 

^ Herodian 2, S58 L. (cf. A. O. B. 867, 20) : ptp^cu rh iwoicopurruchp fj 9^iL 
iraiSi^y fj Stii KoKoKtlatf fl Stii rh irp4irop &s wop* *A\iCfiayi €^pofA§p ria frap$4povs 
iwoKopiirriKois xp^^y^^^^* ^p^^op yiip rovro wap$4pois, ttprirai 9h ^woKopurriKhp wapiL 
rohs ic6pous Ijyovp robs fUKpohs viovs ^ ria ic6pas. ro^ovs yiip tiroBwwtiowrts 
roio^OLS K^xpilMSii 6p6fuun itt wapiL McrtCrS^ nrrrdptoPf jc.r. I. 
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instracted him in the &shions of the day, Philocleon speaks of his 
SOD as the governor in the house, and of himself as the rebellions 
youngster restrained by strict discipline. Hence, in an ironical 
way, he calls Bdelycleon ^ my dear son/ just as one might refer 
to H rigorous parent as ' my dear father,' of. schol. 

aB€\4>iBiov Ran. 60, of. 164. When Heracles, the hero of 
gigantic strength, learns that the effeminate little wine-god is 
suffering from such a consuming passion, he asks in a half- 
coaxing, half-pitying way, like a fond mother to a sick child, 
^ my little one, what kind of a longing ? ' Dionysus had dared 
to call him familiarly ^ brother,' and so, in his reply, he adopts 
and carries further this tone of familiarity. Moreover, his effort 
to soften his big voice for the caressing dim. is plainly comic. 

T€KviScov Lys. 889. Since tribrachs in the third foot of the 
iambic trimeter are not common, the best scansion of the line 
makes the first syllable of rcKpiSiop long, and this, if correct^ 
stamps it as a parody (cf. Hermann Opusc. 5, 290, Mein. 2, 478, 
Kock Nub. 320), perhaps of the verse 

i'XJSpov Trarpo^ fioL rovro ^iXraTOv tckpop 

in the Prom. Unbound of Aesch. Such a dim. of t'Cndemess is 
appropriate from a mother to a child, but the familiar dim. has no 
right to a place in a tragic line (cf. infra p. 24), and furthermore 
the dim. suffix is here attached to the poetical word t^kvov. These 
inconsistencies give additional comic force to the parody. 

^iXorrdpiop Eccl. 891. To the abstract and poetic word ^^Xon;? 
— poetic for ^cXia — is added the vulgar dim. suffix -dpocp (cf. p. 
11), and hence there is a union of the highest and lowest spheres 
in this unusual dim. that the old woman uses. One occurrence of 
^tXony? for ^tXe, * my love,' is found in Plat. Phaedr. 228 D. 
Cf. €pa)Ti5Xo9, ^ sweetheart,' in Theocr. 3, 7. 

XapKihiop Ach. 340, of. 333. Dicaeopolis threatens with death 
' the dearest of the friends ' of the charcoal-burners (1. 326), and 
they in turn say that they will never forsake their ^^ beloved dar- 
ling" (Frere). This paternal affection lavished on an inanimate 
object is ridiculous ; the coal-basket, however, takes the place of 
the child Orestes in the scene in the Telephus of Euripides (Hygin. 
&b. 101), that is here parodied. Cf. Th. 689 sq. 
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The pet-names of the nursery are often adopted by lovers. 
Diminutives are the natural language of love^ and readily pass 
from domestic love to the love of the sexes. Here they are freely 
employed. The deserted old woman in the Plutus says (11. 1010-1) : 

Kot inf At* ei \xrjrovfiivr)v atadocro fie 
vffTrdpcov &v KaX ^drri^ov vireKopi^ero, 

as she recalls the tender words of her former lover. Comp. Plant. 
Asin. 693-4, 666-7. The inappropriateness of applying such 
terms as ^ ducky' and Movey' to the aged and lustful old 
creature in PI. 1011 is apparent. When in 963 the Chorus called 
her fiecpaKia-Krff ' little lassie/ because of her girlish appearance 
(v. a>piKm)f this display of affection was ironical, the dim. increas- 
ing the mockery and ridicule of /Aetpof, v. 1071, 1079. 

Whenever a man's passions are aroused at the sight of, or by 
contact with the beloved object, diminutives occupy a prominent 
place in his vocabulary. Dicaeopolis and Philocleon both come 
home from dinner-parties drunk; in this gay and festive mood 
(cf. Syrisce Ter. Ad. 763) Dicaeopolis addresses the two dancing- 
girls who are holding him up, as 'xp^^^^y -^.ch. 1200, * my jewels,' 
cf. also TLTdldDv 1199, and Philocleon, equally happy over the 
flute-girl Dardanis, whom he has stolen away from his fellow- 
banqueters, calls her ')(pvaop,fiko\6vdi^ov Yesp. 1342, and ;^otp/oi/ 
1363 (cf. mamUlae Plant. Pseud. 180). The Chorus of Mvtrrai 
in the Frogs makes mention of the bosom {tltOCov 412) of the 
pretty little maid (jieipaKiatcrj 409) so as to incite the lustful god 
to join the procession. Peithetaerus and the speaker in Cratin. 
302 are agitated by the presence of the loved one, cf. oppWiov Av. 
667 and ypanChiov in Cratinus, and the amorous policeman (Th. 
1184, 1185, 1188) is under still greater excitement when he utters 
the dim. rvydrpiop, ri^rrio and iroarlov with Elaphium sitting on 
his knee. Finally, the suffering Cinesias gives partial expression 
to his burning desire by the use of some fervid dim. Mvppiv{Svov 
Lys. 872, 906 (cf. Dobr.), and ypvaiov 930. Compare tltOIov in 
Ach. 1199, Pac. 863, Th. 1186 and Ban. 412 in the mouth of 
men, with the passionless rirdo^ Th. 640, spoken by a woman. 
This dim. is usually hypoooristic, not meiotio, and the words of 
Pollux 2, 163 : rirOia fidXurra iwl ywaiK&v are true because of 
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the passion that generally aooompanies it Cf. also Crates 40, 
CanUiar. 6. 

There is no more ridiculous outburst of passion anywhere than 
that of the old Lysidamus in the scene (Plant. Cas. 4, 4) in which 
he takes Chalinus, who is disguised as the bride of his bailiff 
Olympic^ to be the bella et tenella Oasina, and lavishes all his 
loving words upon him. Note his comic meum corcidumf melculum, 
veroulum 837 (cf. Poen. 367^ Bacoh. 22-3)| o oorpuscuUvm malacum 
{melliculum) 843, papHlam bellulam 848, and beUe beUiatula 864* 
In Stich. 740, where the two slaves summon their common mis- 
tress to join the carousal, Sagarinus' extravagance with dim. suffixes 
in Stephaniacidium (cf. supra p. 12) corresponds to Stichus' ex- 
travagance in the use of epithets, mea miavis amabilia amoena 
Stephanium (737), both serving the same purpose. Another strik- 
ing illustration is found in the love letter of Phoenicium, Pseud. 
67*-8, with its three unusual dim. in -imculae at the end of suc- 
cessive lines : 

Teneria labellia moilea moraiunculaef 
Noatrorum orgiorum .... iunculaej 
PapiUarum horridularwn oppreaaiunculae. 

See also Asin. 223, Cas. 134-6, Rud. 416, 422, 424, 426, etc. 

The tender caressing dim., found so frequently in the language 
of love and the praise of beauty, is naturally applied with more 
appropriateness to women, and hence is more striking when it 
occurs in men's names. The scholiast says of EvplttlSi^ov in Ach. 
404 : €p(OTVKiL^ ficfuirai <l><0vd^. oi yhp ip&vre^ etddaac roi)^ 
ipcupAvov^ iptorvKw ^C tnroKopcariK&p KoKeiv, and the author of 
a treatise irepl Ktofitphia^ (Duebn., p. xvi) makes it an example of 
the fifth kind of comic diction : irip/irrov Korh inroKopiafiov, d)^ 
TO ^(OKpariScop, 'EvpiiriSiov, Since dim. were first used by parents 
to children {Kopo^), and hence by superiors to inferiors, the tone 
of familiarity becomes comic when this relationship is reversed 
and those of higher rank are thus addressed by their inferiors, as 
in EvpiirlSiov Ach. 404, 475, l.a>KpaTiSi.ov Nub. 222, 237, 746, 
AvfuBiov Eq. 726, 1199, 'EpfiiBi^ov Pac 382, Kv/eXdmiov Eur. 
Cycl. 266, heairorUrKOfi Cycl. 267, /c. t. X. 
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DicaeopoliSy the plain farmer of Cripple Creek^ nses the familiar 
EvpiirlScov Ach. 404 in summoning the great poet Euripides, one 
of the princes {tcoLpavoL 472) of earth to reveal himself to sight. 
Later on, as his demands on Euripides multiply and his enthu- 
siasm increases, his mode of address becomes more pleading (cf. 
437, 452, 462, 467) until finally (475) he breaks forth passionately 
with the fervent cry TStvpLirihtov & yXvKvrarop koI ^LkTarov. 
Equally inappropriate is l,<0KpaTLScov Nub. 222, 237 from a 'crea- 
ture of a day ' to the high and mighty philosopher suspended in 
the air like a god in tragedy. See also vs. 746. The limit is 
reached when this tone of familiarity is adopted in speaking to a 
god, as in the coaxing 'Ep/itS&oi/ ' darling, dearest Mercury,' Pac. 
382, cf. 377, 388, 416. In the same way Silenus in Euripides' 
satyr-drama tries to turn away the wrath of Polyphemus by 
addressing the monster in such wheedling terms as & KvKXdinovy 
Cycl. 266, cf. 262, and & heairoriaKe, 1. 267, cf. 250, ' my dear- 
est little Cyclops, oh ! dear little master.' The Chorus in this 
play calls the heroic son of Atreus ' the good little man {avOpd- 
ircoVf 1. 185) Menelaus.' In general, the effect of these dim. is to 
drag down from their high estate the persons addressed and to 
detract from their dignity by reducing them to the level of chil- 
dren (/copo9). On the other hand, in ^ecScmriScov Nub. 80 and 
SavdiBcov Ran. 582 the dim. are altogether suited to the character 
of the son and the slave ; whatever comic element there is here lies 
in the fact that father and master have an ulterior motive in using 
these terms of endearment. With the coaxing SavdiBiov, cf. 
Milphidisce Plant. Poen. 421, Olympisce Cas. 739. 

Trygaeus "shows his folly and madness" (schol. Pac. 76) in 
bestowing his affection on the huge dung-beetle which, like Belle- 
rophon's winged steed P^asus, is to carry him to heaven. He 
pets and caresses his Mittle colt,' calling it fondly Tlriydaiop. 
This line is a parody on the words of Bellerophon : 

arf\ & ^tXov fioi Hffydaov irrepov (Eur. fr. 306 N.*). 

Cf. T€Kvihiov for the use of diminutives in a parody. 

It is the part of the Sausage-seller in the Knights to outdo the 
Paphlagonian in fawning and flattery (cf. 788, 890, 903) as well 
2 
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as in impudence and knavish tricks. This adulation is often 
shown in his diminutives (cf. Prise. 2, 101^ 22 K.); see his S 
ArjfilSiov & ii>CKTaTov 726 (Kock^, his vulgar AfffuiKiScov 823 
" my dear little Peopey *' (Walsh), and his exultant cry & ArffiiStov 
1199 when he presents the stolen hare's flesh to Demus; finally^ 
when a decision between the two is to be rendered, he tells his 
Mear little daddy' {iramrihiov 1215) that his chest is empty, he 
has given him all. Other dim. that show his fawning nature are 
KvXi'xytov 906, eXKvSpia 907 'a nice little pot of ointment for 
your dear little sores,' and o^daXfuhLw 909 'your dear little 
eyes.' Note that these come immediately after 903 : 

o 7^p ^€09 /i' eKekevae vcKfjaac a aXa^oveiai^. 

The following dim. are more or less comic : 

TTvyiSiop Eq. 1368. The dim. expresses pity. Interest in such 
matters is characteristic of the Sausage-seller, cf. 785, 796. 

oviSiov Vesp. 1305 aTraf elp. The picture presented is comical 
enough, and the sportive dim. adds to the fun. 

BamScov Hipparch. 1. So much affection lavished upon the 
mat is absurd. The dim. suffix as well as a^ainjTov contributes 
to the comic effect. 

ScKaa-TrjpiStov Vesp. 804 (" Courtlet ", Bog.) is hypocoristic as 
well as meiotic, for Philocleon loves the Court and all that per- 
tains to it, cf. SiKiScov, It must have been unusual for the solemn^ 
awe-inspiring Court of Justice, which is said to thunder just as 
2)eus does (624), to appear in a dim. form. 

BcklScov Vesp. 511. Compare these words of Philocleon (508— 
11), while suffering from the mania for the law-courts, with vs. 
1367: 

spoken after he has been cured of his infatuation, and when, hav- 
ing gone to the other extreme, he looks back upon his son as occu- 
pying his own former position, cf. vtBcov supra p. 17. Objects of 
every-day life in which one finds pleasure and especially delicacies 
of the table are often expressed by dim., and like these ' the little 
suitlet ' that Philocleon prefers to ray-fish and eels, has the dim. 
ending as if it were itself a kind of fish, cf. <l>dyocfi &v iv XoitoSl 
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wejTvcyfiivov, See also prffidrca in Eq. 216 and Yesp. 668. This 
mixture of unlike things, concrete and abstract, material and im- 
material, is frequent in Aristophanes, the less material being intro- 
duced as a surprise and often in the dim. form, cf. Ach. 398, 447 
(cf. Theognet. 1), Eq. 99-100, Nub. 321, Vesp. 878, Kan. 939- 
44, etc. 

KpetaKo^ Alex. 189 was perhaps meant to be comic, aarelov 
irdvv. The usual dim. of /cpea? is KpedBcov, which Alexis uses 
five times. Kpcta-Ko^ is found nowhere else. The great mass of 
dim. in Greek are neuter, and the common practice was to make 
neuter dim. from masc. and fem. nouns, but xpeta-KOf;, aavhaXlaKo^ 
Ran. 405 and aKeXlaKo^ Eccl, 1167, all £7ra^ e^p., are striking 
exceptions since they reverse this rule, being masc. dim. derived 
from neuters. 

DiMiNunvEs OF Contempt. 

« 

When the speaker's feelings are hostile, diminutives of ''the 

good " and of '' the bad " both express contempt. If a dim., 
apparently hjrpoooristic, is used ironically, the result is contempt, 
cf. the ironical use of Mear,' 'fine,' etc. in English; never- 
theless, it seemed best to discuss instances of this ironical dim. 
under the head of dim. of endearment. 

In this chapter a prominent place must be given to Aristopha- 
nes' criticism of the style of Euripides, which he often ridicules 
by the use of a contemptuous dim. Euripides turned aside from 
the high and lofty diction of his predecessors, and, in contrast to 
the bombastic grandeur and the solemn, stately movement of the 
plays of Aeschylus, deliberately adopted a less exalted and more 
homely style, which in the dialogue parts approached nearer the 
speech of the law-courts (Quintil. Inst. 10, 1, 68) and the lan- 
guage of every-day life. The amount of labor that he expended 
in the construction of his sentences does not reveal itself under the 
smoothness, fluency and somewhat colloquial character of his style; 
he was the first, says Aristotle in Rhet. 3, 2, 5, to conceal his art 
by choosing words and expressions from the ordinary language. 
For this facile writer Aristophanes had an intense hatred, and 
made fierce attacks upon him as the evil genius of the Athenian 
stage, as an innovator who degraded tragedy and introduced into 
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it vulgar and oommonplaoe thoughts and expressious. When 
accused of imitating him Aristophanes admitted (fr. 471) that he 
used his terseness of speech, but heaped contempt on him by add- 
ing that his own thoughts were less vulgar and savored less of the 
market-place, v. schol. Plat. Apol. 19 C. Since diminutives bear 
the stamp of the sermo familiaris, Aristophanes used them to ridi- 
cule the colloquialisms of Euripides. This he did by introducing 
them unexpectedly into quotations or parodies of the tragic poet, 
and the effect of bringing together words from totally different and 
diametrically opposed spheres of the language, tragedy and comedy, 
was necessarily comic. The feeling that the dim. is out of place 
in a tragic line increases the fun of the \rjKv0tov airdXea-ep scene 
in the Frogs, as the ' little oil-flask ' is tacked on again and again 
to a passage taken from the beginning of one of Euripides' pro- 
logues. \i]Kv0tov, with its hit at Euripides' references to lowly 
matters of domestic life (cf. 971 sq. and Person h. 1.), not only 
ridicules this blending of poetic and prosaic language in his plays, 
but presents a strikiug contrast to the imposing stature of Aeschy- 
lus' compounds ; and so also do the three dim. in 1203 : 

Kai KCoSdpiov \ Kal \rjKv0iov \ xal dyXaxcov, 

a line remarkable for the monotony of word and rhythm ( — | u u — 
occurs three times), and for the unusual anapaest in the sixth foot* 
A similar attack on Euripides' '* mixed style " ^ is made in Ran. 
1477-8 : 

Tt9 olSev el TO ^rjv fiiv iarv KarOavelv, 

TO irvelv Sk SeiTTvetv, to Se KadevSeiv KtoSiov ; 

by introducing the dim. k(oScov into a parody on Eur, fr. 638 N.* 
(cf. 833). aiOipa A&09 Scofmrcov Ran. 100, 311 parodies atOip* 
olKffo-cv Ato9 in Eur. fr. 487 N.', and Kwla/crj Ran. 1360 occurs in 
a ridiculous imitation of Euripides' monodies. Finally, in the 
burlesque of the prfo-eL^ of messengers in tragedy (Ach. 1174-85) 
the &miliar dim. 'xyrpiBcov is found in a poetic environment^ 
notably the Euripidean repetition vBmp vSayp and the poetic Bfi&e^. 

^ See DioDjsius of HalicamaaBus, De Vett Scriptt Cens. 2, 11 : ntxpafi^rp r^r 
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His intermixture of colloquial style was distasteful^ but far more 
dangerous and detestable to Aristophanes, the conservative aristo- 
crat, was his advocacy of the new doctrines of the sophists. His 
love of rhetorical display, his subtle words and dainty phrases 
elicited nothing but contempt from the comic poet. While the 
words of Aeschylus are called pi^fiara Ran. 821, 824, 854, 881, 
924, 940, 1004, those of Euripides (except in Ran. 828) and of the 
new learning are called prffiaTut Pac. 534, Ach. 444, 447, Nub. 
943. With the prjiuiTa of Aeschylus in Ran. 881 compare the 
poetic saw-dust of Euripides (v. schol.), with the pi^fmra of 
Aeschylus again in 940 compare the iirvXKca of Euripides in 
942, and with the lyrics (jiiXrf) of Sophocles compare the iirvWui 
and fnffidria of Euripides in Pac. 631-4. In still another pass- 
age, Ach. 398, Aristophanes ridicules the poetry of Euripides with 
this word iirvXXta. Cf. degidia Pers. 1, 51, versiculus Hor. Sat. 
1, 10, 32 and 58, Mart. 6, 44, 23, etc. 

Abstract words do not properly take the dim. suffix.* They 
belong to a higher sphere than the sermo familiaris, which is the 
peculiar province of the dim. The common people give free ex- 
pression to their feelings, and often, the more ignorant and vulgar 
the speaker, the greater the number of dim. used by him,' but in 
the intellectual world of abstract terms and philosophical reason- 
ing the mind rather than the heart is dominant. When therefore 
the dim. suffix is attached to abstract words, it is no longer warm 
and passionate, but generally denotes over-refinement and subtlety 
of thought, and in this sense is employed by the comic poets for 
the purpose of ridicule. That Aristotle had these dim. in mind 
when he uttered his warning against the excessive use of the dim. 
ending (Rhet. 3, 2, 15), is shown by two of the examples cited, 
XotSoprjfidTi^ov and votrrffidriov (better vorffjArtov), Bergk's view 
that Aristophanes' attack here was directed against Gorgias and 
his school seems probable from the fact that elsewhere he coined 

^ Cf. Wolfflin, Philol. 84, 156 ; Lorenz, Einl. z. Pseiid. 8. 68. 

' Oario has 20 oat of the 43 dim. in the Plutos and the Sauflage-seller uses 15 
of the 27 in the Knights. The two slaves have rather more than their dae pro- 
portion in the Wasps, the Megarian has the miyority of the dim. in the Megarian 
«cene (Ach. 729-886), and the Policeman in Th. 1176 sq. uses ypiSio{p) 7 times, 
while in all of Aristophanes it is found only 14 times. 
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abstract dim. forms to ridicule the sophists and Euripides. Eq. 
100^ for example, with its three abstract dim. fiovXevftdriov^ 
yva>fiiSi.ov and voiBcov, is a comic thrust at the hair-splitting and 
supersubtle tendencies of the age, and the same is true of yvcofu- 
Btov again in Nub. 321 : yvayfuBitp yp(Ofji/rjv vv^aaa, a part of the 
description of the effect produced on Strepsiades' soul by the 
appearance of the Clouds, the goddesses who nourish the airy 
dreamings and windy bombast of the sophists. Compare Cic. De 
Fin. 4, 3, 7 pungunt enim^ qiuisi aeuleisy interrogaiiuncutis angustis^ 
and Parad. praef. 2 minutis interrogatiunouliSf grmsi pundis, quod 
proposuit efficU, See also Tusc. 2, IS, 42 oontorttUae et miniUae 
oondiAsiunoulae, For yptofilBcov elsewhere see Kock aSea-Tr. 838 
(dvatnrav yvtofiiScov) and 1464 {ypcofiiSia Kai irpofiovXevfidTi^a),, 
and Philologus 47, 26 sq. {yptopuSuoKTtjf; Cratin. 307). With 
avaawav yva>fuBu)v cf. prffjutrlaKia ava,airav in Theaet. 180 A, 
where Plato mocks at the unstable Heracliteans (rov9 pioi^ra?^ 
and their shifting methods of argumentation, calling their enig- 
matical sayings ^ little wordleta ' : oKTC av rcvd tl eprj, &<T7r€p iie 
^aperpa^ prffiarla-Kia alvir/fiaTdSfj avaxnr&vre^ airoro^evovo'i,,. 
K. T. €. In Nub. 943-4 : 

pffftaTLOcaa Kaivol^ avrov 
KOi Stai/oiat9 Kararo^eva'a). 

prffuiTcov is similarly used of the new-fashioned words of the* 
sophists. Finally, the purpose of <rK%Ka0vpfidTiov Nub. 630 and 
\oydpcov Theognet. 1 (cf. Ar. fr. 810 and Bentley on Menand. 
765) is likewise to make fun of the subtle speeches, and minuta 
investigations of the philof^ophers. 

4>o>pdpiov Ar. fr. 644 ' a dainty little voice,' is preserved by PolL 
4, 64 in the form ^covdpcov ^Sckop kuI KafiirriKov which was 
probably written in derision of some fashionable, foppish advocate 
of the new order of things, cf. Eq. 1378 sq. 

^evvSpcov Menand. 462 is a comic dim. and shows a dislike for 
foreigners on the part of this over-careful and up-to-date cook^ 
whose fondness for adjj. in -t/co? is noteworthy. 

Turn now to a more general use of dim. of contempt : 

dvdpamdptov PL 416, spoken by Poverty to those who would 
restore to Plutus his sight, expresses contempt mixed with pity» 
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It is found again in Arrian but nowhere else, while apdpay/rcov and 
avOpwiriaKOf; are common in the contemptuous sense {iirl Kara- 
4>povrja€o>^ A. G. B. 14, 14). Cf. h(miunculus Plaut. Capt. 51, 
Rud. 155, etc. Both here and in avhpdpmv Ach. 517 the dim. 
suffix -apLov is used, which, as shown above, p. 11, was compara- 
tively rare in classic times and entered into the speech of the lower 
classes rather than that of the more cultured circles of society. 

avhpdpiov AjAi, 517 repeats apSpe^ of 515 and shows by its dim. 
ending the aversion Dicaeopolis feels for the informers, whom he 
holds partly responsible for the outbreak of the war. Barring 
Meineke's conj. avSpapioi^ for avOpdmoif; in Vesp. 1029, cf. Pac. 
761, this word does not occur in the literature again until the time 
of Synesius. yvvaLKapiov is found without context in Diocl. 11, 
cf. 2 Tim. 3, 6 ; yvpcuov with a contemptuous force is common. 

fieipaKvWiov in Ban. 89 (cf. Eupol. 100) ridicules the tragic 
poets of the day. Cf . Naev. ap. Cic. Oat. Mai. 7, 20 : 

Proveniebant oratores novi, stuUi adutescentvli. 

There is contempt also in ayhuov fiecpaKuWcov Epicrat. 5 (cf. 
Cic. Dom. 14, 37) and in rpcfiaWoTroTravodpeTrra fieipaKvWca 
Eubul. 76. 

IlpcafivWiov and TlpiafiiWvSpcov Kock dSetnr. 1373, Lorenz 
Epicharm. d8r)\. 114, S. 289, are cited as examples of comic dim- 
inutives by the schol. Dionys. Thrac. A. G. B. 856, 1 : 6 utto/co- 
piafjLO^ Xafifidverai rov yeXoiov ;^ap^i/, a>9 to UpcafivXXcov 6 
TlpiafjLO^, and in Cram. Anecd. Oxon. 4, 254: yiverat hk r^ 
inroKopLOTLKh hid yeXotoVf &^ re irapd ^lS/m')(dpfifp TlpiaficWv- 
Bpiov. 

BocoriBcov Ach. 872. In a jovial, sportive way Dicaeopolis 
thus addresses his ^ little bread-eating Boeotian.' 

Aafiax^fririov Ach. 1207. The poor man Lamachus is raised 
to the nobility by the addition of the aristocratic name-element 
'Cirrro^ (cf. Nub. 63-4), only to be d^raded at the next moment 
by the familiar dim. suffix -lov, and so made ridiculous. 

A few scattered instances of dim. of contempt in Latin : 

Pra^donulus, coined by Cato ap. Fest. 242 M. for the comic 
effect. 
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iMorimvia, Laterensis ap. Cic. Plane. 31, 76, 'your little tear/ 
* your crocodile tear/ is ironical and depreciatory. 

PulcheUua, Cic. Att. 1, 16, 10; 2, 1, 4; 2, 18, 3; 2, 22, 1. 
Clodius Pulcher with his girlish face had no claims to beauty, cf« 
Cic. In Clod, et Cur. fr. 5, 4 K. The irony in the dim. is bitter. 
Nor is Sergiolua 'darling little Sergius,' Juv. 6, 105, likely to win 
one's love. 

Acriculua Cic. Tusc. 3, 17, 38, is a comic dim. adj. applied to 
the excitable and effervescent old Zeno, the Epicurean philosopher. 

In CatuU. 25 the dim. mediUlula, irmUuSy moUiceUus (all aira^ 
elp,\ and oridUa and latusculum ridicule the effeminacy of Thal- 
lus ; and the comic dim. eruditvlus^ aira^ elp,, refers to the same 
womanish qualities of the two shameless creatures ('' a dainty pair 
pedantic," Ellis) in CatuU. 57. 

Beatulus Pers. 3, 103 "our sainted friend" (Gildersleeve). 
Hypocorismoa derisum significaJtj sajrs the scholiast. 

Metre. 

How far the metre has caused the use of the diminutive rather 
than the primary form of a word or vice versa, will always be 
difficult to determine. As one examines and attempts to explain 
the diminutives in Aristophanes, he feels more and more inclined 
to the belief that in passages where no good reason for their use 
can be assigned, the metre is to some extent responsible. This is 
especially true of those words whose dim. force was gradually worn 
away by their frequent occurrence in the daily speech, and so they 
became practically equal to their primary forms, except in so far 
as dim. always retained their familiar character. To say that in 
such cases Aristophanes was influenced by the metre in his choice 
of words, is not to say that he was a slave to metre, as he certainly 
was not. Two forms, not essentially different, were at his disposal^ 
the dim. and the primary form; both were in good use among 
the people, one was characteristic of the popular speech. It was 
natural that he should choose the one best suited to the require- 
ments of the verse. This was sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other. No poetical genius, however great, could contrive to 
use a form that it was impossible to fit into the verse. Still, in 
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every instanoe in which metrical influence is suspected, we must 
not fail to consider the possibility that the poet originally intended 
to use the very form that was employed ; we cannot enter into the 
poet's brain, nor can we always say positively what was his frame 
of mind and what his feelings were when he wrote the one form in 
preference to the other. In general, however, it may be said that 
dim. were more suitable to the rapid metres of comedy, because 
their short syllables furnished resolutions of the metrical feet. 

It is to the end of the line, more than to any other place, that 
one looks for metrical influence. Nearly one third of the dim. of 
Aristophanes are to be found here. This is lai^ely due to the 
fact that the dim. in most cases furnished a good verse-close, and 
hence, where convenient, it was reserved for that place. Thus 
iraiZiov is found altogether 42 times in Aristophanes, and in 31 of 
these instances it comes at the end of the line ; 5 out of the 6 cases 
of KfoZiov in Aristophanes, and 5 out of 7 examples of apyvpiSiov 
in Aristophanes and the comic fragments have this position. But 
it is also possible that the suitableness of the dim. to this part of 
the verse and its frequent occurrence in this position induced the 
poet to use it at the end of the line at times when he would proba- 
bly have employed the primary form if the word was to be used 
in any other part of the verse. This at any rate seems to be the 
most natural explanation of Charon's Kcoiritp in Ran. 269, when 
compared with his Koymjv in 197, cf. 199. So dvpiov in PI. 1098 
may be compared with dvpa in 1097 and 1101. It is true that 
Koirreiv ri)v Ovpav was the common expression for knocking at the 
door, and some may hold that Kadi^eiv iiri Kdmriv also was proba- 
bly a well-known formula. Be this as it may, when the primary 
word has just been used, it is most natural to expect that a refer- 
ence to it would be made by means of the same word and not 
the dim. 

On the other hand, when the dim. is not suited to the end of 
the verse, while the primary form has the proper combination of 
longs and shorts for the verse-close, the latter is, of course, the 
form employed. Thus XriKvdo^ occurs 16 times in Aristophanes, 
and in 13 of these instances (Av. 1589, Ran. 1214, 1216, 1224, 
1227, 1231, 1234, Eccl. 538, 744, 996, 1032, 1111, PL 810) it 
comes at the end of an iambic trimeter. The dim. \rjKv0iov is not 
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found outside of the XrjKvdiov airfoKeaev scene in the Frogs. Here 
we expect the dim. in 1216, 1224, 1227, 1231 and 1234, since the 
question is about Aeschylus' inevitable XrjKvOtov aircoXea-ep, but in 
each case we have Xi^kvBo^ at the end of the line (iamb. trim.). 
This seems to indicate that in these two words little difference was 
felt between the force of the dim. and that of the primary word ; 
and further, the use of the primary form at the end of the verse on 
account of its suitableness to the metre, when the dim. is expected, 
gives us an additional reason for believing that in other places the 
opposite is true, viz. that the use of the dim. at the end of the line 
is sometimes due simply to the requirements of the metre. 

OvXclkIov is as little used in Aristophanes as \rjKv0lov and for 
the same reason. It occurs only twice: once in Ionic rhythm^ 
Vesp. 314, and in Ran. 1203 it is purposely used at the end of an 
iambic trimeter, in order to make the unusual anapaest in the sixth 
foot. OvKaKo^, found 7 times in Aristophanes, is better adapted to 
iambic and trochaic metres, and comes at the end of the line in 
Vesp. 1088 (catal. troch.), Eccl. 382, 820, PI. 763. Similarly 
ifi^dSiov occurs but 3 times in Aristophanes, while Ifi^a^ is very 
common (16 exx.). In most of the instances of the latter the 
metre would not allow ifi^dStov to be substituted, and in the few 
remaining passages it &vors ifi^a^ decidedly. In Eq. 870 and 
872 the dim., if used instead of the primary form, would give an 
anapaest in the second and fourth feet of the iambic tetrameter. 
These resolutions are exceedingly rare ; there is no example of the 
latter in the Knights,' and the only instance of an anapaest in the 
second foot of an iamb, tetram. in the same play is in the word 
airofiarfSaXui^ Eq. 415, 416. In iambic systems in the Knights 
there are two examples, viz. 374, 445. Of these 374 falls away 
if we accept Bentley's emendation. 

The dim. of \i]kv0o(:, dvXaKo^ and l/^/Sa? are excluded from the 
end of the verse, and are rare in Aristophanes in comparison with 
the primary forms, because the latter are better adapted to iambio 
and trochaic rhythms. On the contrary, rpL^mv in its oblique 

^ This and similar statements are based apon a scansion of the verses of the 
Knights made bj Dr. G. W. E. Miller, to whom I am much indebted for the 
loan of his manuscript 
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cases is not suited to the end of an iambic line^ while rpi/Sdviov 
gives a very good verse-close. With one exception, PL 842, the 
dim. of this word always comes at the end (of. Vesp. 38, 117, PL 
714, 882, 897, 935), and the primary form always in the middle 
(Ach. 184, 343, Vesp. 1131, 1312, Eccl. 850), of iambic trimeter. 
If we compare iral TraiZiov at the end of the line in Nub. 132 with 
the regular formula as shown at the beginning of the verse in Ach* 
395,1097,1098,1118,1119, Av.57, Ran. 464, and in Vesp. 1307, 
and also with iral, rjfii, irai irai in Nub. 1145, it becomes evident 
that the position off iraiZiov was the cause of the use of the dim. 
form, when we recall the fitness and frequency of iraiSiov in this 
place. Editors wrongly compare Nub. 80 and Ach. 404 where the 
speakers are full of eagerness, but in Nub. 132 Strepsiades hesi- 
tates. The dim. iraiitov is used purposely in Ran. 37 (cf. Nub. 
1145) to make a contrast to the large size of Heracles, who, to 
Dionysus' surprise, is acting as his own dvpapo^. If again we 
examine the following passages in which dim. at the end of the 
line are coupled with primary forms in the middle, and compare 
dpavlov Ran. 121 with Kd\a)<i and dvela 124, dveiScov PL 710 with 
Oveia 719, Ki^dniov PL 711 with SoiSv^, and rpificoviov Vesp. 33 
with iSufcrrfpia, it is a fiiir inference that their place at the end of 
the line is to some extent responsible for the diminutives. 

Consider, in conclusion, a few examples of the influence of the 
metre on the choice of words in other parts of the verse. TrepvKOfi- 
fkdriov fits well into the anapaestic metre of Eq. 770, just as 
irepLKOfifia suits the iambic system in Eq. 372. Both are used by 
the Sausage-seller. If they exchanged places, irepiKOfifiaa'iv would 
give an impossible iamb in the fourth foot of 770, and irepLKop^pArC 
would put an anapaest in the second foot in a system of iambic 
dimeters, of which 1. 445 is the only example in the Knights. In 
iambic trimeter, however, this is readily allowed, cf irepiKOfifuiTLq^ 
in Athenio fr. 1, vs. 31. Though it is possible that the dim. 
io'x^f'CL PL 798 was intended to convey contempt, yet it undoubt- 
edly fits the metre better than laxaZa^ would (cf. la-xaSav 801), 
and furthermore makes a jingle with rpaoydXia, In A v. 615 
irpiviSioif; is coupled with Od^voL^ ; irpivot^ would correspond with 
it better but does not suit the anapaestic verse nearly so well as 
the dim. does. After ^evydpiov Av. 582 one might expect to find 
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irpo/Sdrtov, but r&v irpo^armv could not be gotten into the verse ; 
on the other hand ^evyapiav and ^oiZapm 585 are very well 
adapted to the anapaestic metre. In the same way dfiTriXui and 
cvKiBia suit the paeonic rhythm of Pac. 597-8 (cf. 557, 575) 
admirably. A rope rather than a cord {koX^Svov Vesp. 379) is 
needed to support the body of our friend Philocleon (cf. Ran. 121), 
and yet rov KdXtov does not fit into the verse. 

These examples indicate that the reason for the use of the dim. 
is often to be found in the metre, and that, especially in the case 
of familiar objects of daily life, the choice between the dim. and 
the primary form was frequently determined by the kind of verse, 
that form being selected which best suited the metre, provided it 
did not do violence to the meaning intended. 

CHARACTER NAMES. 

The Greeks' love of nicknames is remarkable. Physical pecu- 
liarities and deformities, daily occupations, traits of mind and 
character are all the sources of the names which they applied to 
one another. Their bright, quick intellects at once seized upon 
anything faulty or ridiculous, or any striking characteristic of a 
man, and derived from it a nickname with which to banter him, 
cf. Anaxandr. 34 and Ar. Av. 1291 sqq. (v. Kock). There was 
much fun in this and the comic poets indulged in it freely, so that 
an ancient treatise on comedy (Tzetzes, Proem, in Ar., Philol. 46, 
10) speaks of the addition of a nickname to a proper name as the 
fourth kind of comic diction. In order to give these epithets the 
appearance of real names, the comic poets and others who invented 
them employed the usual name-forming suffixes that were added 
to the shortened forms of proper names, chiefly -cav, -Itov, -to, la^, 
-a? and -af — endings that were felt to be material set aside spe- 
cifically for use in name-formation. Similar character names in 
English, e. g. Shorty, Fatty, Reddy, show a preference for the 
termination -y& Since these names point out and hold up to view 
a man's defects and shortcomings as well as the qualities that he 
has in excess, the effect they produce is ridicule, and consequently 
the suffixes acquired a derisory or contemptuous force. Now, 
diminutives likewise have this force at times, and so the two 
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classes of words were oonfased^ especially since both were^ in a 
sense, pet-names (Kosenamen) and belonged to the familiar inter- 
course of daily life. Scholiasts and grammarians frequently show 
by their remarks that they r^arded character names as diminu- 
tives. See in particular A. 6. B. 856| 30 sqq. While the gulf 
between the two is not impassable, yet it must be noted that the 
fundamental idea in all dim. viz. that of smallness, is absent in 
character names, that the sets of suffixes used in the two cases are 
in the main different, and, most striking of all, that while dim. 
have about the same meaning as their primitives, the great majority 
of character names differ in signification from the words from 
which they are derived, cf. ydarpayv from yaoTTjp, 

By the side of adjectives in -o- stand substantives in -a)i/- 
(nomina agentis) denoting a person who possesses the quality in 
question in an unusual degree, e. g. {rrpa^o^ {(rrpicfxD) 'squint- 
ing," (TTpdfioDv ^squinter.' The adj. is of general application, the 
subst. has a special use in that it is limited to those individuals 
who have this particular characteristic (Osthoff, I. G. Forsch. 2, 
36 sqq.). Hence words in -oir- with their substantive nature and 
individualizing force are well adapted for use as nicknames, and 
nicknames belong chiefly to the sermo vulgaris. The termination 
became very productive later, especially in Latin, being added to 
both nominal and verbal stems. As a name-forming suffix, attached 
to the shortened forms of proper names, it is extremely common, 
cf. Pape, Worterbuch d. griech. Eigennamen, S. xx, and Fick, 
Griech. Personennam. S. xxiii sq. 

yXvKODv Eccl. 985 * my sweet.' For the irony cf. yXvKv^ in 
Plat. Hipp. Mai. 288 B, and Buhnken, Lex. Tim. s. v. rjBvf; on 
p. 111. 

yXiaxptov Pac. 193 'greedy-gut,' cf. jXitrxpo^ 1. 482. 

(rrpdfiav a««<rir. 334, quoted by Poll. 2, 61 from New Comedy as 
opposed to the common form (rrpafi6<;. 

KvproDv 'hunchback,' from Kvpro^ 'curved,' is a name that 
the witty old Cynic philosopher Crates applied to himself in an 
epigr. ap. Diog. L. 6, 92. Menand. 117 refers to him. 
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yXdfjLcov Ban. 588 (cf. Lysias 14^ 25), Eccl. 254, 398, Eupol. 9, 
by the side of ykafi-vpo^ * blear-eyed/ from jkafuia), cf. Xrjfidio, 

KovOwv Vesp. 179 is the individualizing substantive as com- 
pared with the adj. Kav0-ri\io<;} KavO-apo^ * beetle' is also de- 
rived from the same root kandh ^bend/ * curve/ cf. Prellwitz. 
This makes the word-play easier when in Pac. 82 Aristophanes 
substitutes kclvBoov for KavOape, as if it were a nickname for the 
beetle. But kovBodv is properly used of a pack-ass, cf. Eust. 1625, 
40 and schol. Pac. 82, and no instance is found in which it is 
applied to a beetle. The similarity of Kavdapo^ and KavdoDv, Try- 
gaeus' use of the beetle as a beast of burden, and the popular notion 
that the dung-beetle sprung ex asinino stercore, must have connected 
the two words closely in the minds of Aristophanes' hearers. 

aKirwv (= aadevrjr a^io^ ovhevo^ Phot.) Pherecr. 232, a word 
of uncertain origin, probably belongs here. Cf. 2/c«T-a\o4 Eq. 634. 
* jdoTpcDv Ban. 200 'pot-belly,' less dignified than ya^rrpfoStf^ 
Plut. 560. From ja<rr'qp, as <^vaKa>v from (f)vaK7j. Diog. L. 1, 81 
reports that Alcaeus called Pittacus (fivaKtova koI ydarptova, Sri, 
iraxv^ V^' Ptolemy vii also was named ^vo-kcov (Polyb. 34. 14 ; 
Plut. Coriol. 11). TacTpcav is the name of a play of Antiphanes, 
and occurs as a character name in Herondas 5. Similar nicknames 
are KorvXayv (fr. kotvXtj) ' tippler,' and jvddcav {ovSev aWo &v 
fj yvaOo^y cf. jvdOov SovKo^ Eur. fr. 282, 5 N.) a common name 
for a parasite in New Comedy, cf. Ter. Eun. 

iroa-Ocnv Pac. 1300, Menand. 480. The name is due to the large 
size of the iroa-Or), v. Nub. 1014 with schol. Lucian borrowed it 
from comedy in Lex. 12 TredSt) koX iroaOoDva. In like manner 
from aaOyj comes aadtov Teleclid. 65 (= inroKOpio'fia iraiSitav 
appipcDv Phot.), a name given to Plato by Antiuthenes, according 
to Ath. 220 e. avZpoaa0(ov &8€<rir. 932 is explained as /leydXa 
iy(ov aiSola and avSpo<; alSola e')((U)v in A. 6. B. 394, 5 cf. 1. 27, 
Hesych. and Suid. Krjktov Cratin. 321, from ktjXov,^ is used of 
the lustful god Pan. ki^Xcov Xiyerat 6 depfio^ et? a-wovaiav Etym. 

1 Vid. Schol. Plat Symp. 221 E. 

'Prellwitz suggests a derivation that separates Ki\\uv 'swing-beam' from 
K^Xwi/ * stallion/ connecting the latter with O. H. G. skelo, M. H. G. schellec, 
Bchel, Lettic schkSlis. 
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M. 510; 51. Of the same kind are ylrwkav (from yjraXi^, cf. 'yjrtoXo^), 
pvpTODV (jivpTov), aap(ov (aaipo)), afiopBayv (afiopSovv = coire^ cf* 
Hesjeh.)^ ypda-av {ypd<ro<s), iropScav {iropSi]), k, t,\. 

<rTi/yo)v Ar, fr. 97 (from (rr^fw, cf. aTtyfiaTias;\ iriStov Id. fir. 837 
(from 7r€&y, cf. TreS^ri;?), TpiireSfop (v. Mein. 2, 974), oylnireSeov 
Menand. 1049, and Kivrpcav^ Ar. Nub. 460 {xivrpov) cf.flagrio, 
restiOf verbero, are all names of slaves, derived from punishments 
inflicted on them. 

The following nicknames were coined to serve as proper names : 

tiava-oDv Cratin. 349 was coined by Cratinus (Hesych.), perhaps 
in the proverb Nava-eop NavKpdrr) *tit for tat' (Suid.). It is 
borrowed in Eq. 1309 (Mein.). 

'IX^vciP Teleclid. 8. " Nomen a poeta fictum, fortasse ut tempus 
£Eibulae significaret pauUo post diluviem Deucalioneam cogitandum 
esse.'' Kock. 

"O'y^wv Alex. 97. The name shows the character of its possessor, 
who is one of r&v i')(pvTa)v ovofiara Sy^tov xai (nrieov. 

AovXcop ade<rir. 74. The musician Philoxenos of Cythera was 
so named after he became a slave. 

KepScjv, Lucrio, in the expression teipStop yafiei (aSeair. 761). 
V. Herond. 6 and 7. 

nXoin-o)!/ Plut. 727. If the text is sound (v. conjj. Mein. Vels. 
Hold.), the god of riches, elsewhere Plutus, is here called ^Sir 
Croesus.' ' This manner of speaking suits Cario's character and 
previous conversation. The scholiast supports this passage with 
two fragments (261, 261 N.) from Sophocles' satyr (?)-drama 
Inachus, in which UXovrtop is used for IIXovto<;. 

For character names in -5 -onis in Latin, see Osthoff 1. c. S. 
68 sqq. and the literature given by Stolz, Histor. Gram. d. lat. 
Spr. I^, 491 sq. including Fisch, Die lat. nom. pers. auf. -5 -onis. 

Words in -tcDi/- bear the same relation to stems in -to- that sub- 
stantives in -a)V' bear to adjj. in -o-. Just as in the epos the indi- 

^Foand also in Soph. fr. 306 N.': fuurnylou, K4yrp»¥es, iWorpio^yot, 
' For the contrary change of TlKo^w to llKovroSf cf. Fritzsche on Thesm. 299. 
** Quod fii tamen aliqaando hi del temere inter we misceri videntur, jocandi con- 
silium satis manifestum est" Fr. 
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vidualizing -a)v at first united with adjj. in -to^ used patronymically 
(cf. TeXafiwviof; Afa?) to make the patronymic ending -itav (Ost- 
hoff, 1. c. S. 49 sq.)y and then -loov afterward became an independent 
patr. suffix, so in the language of daily life and of comedy words 
in 'ia)v arose for the most part from diminutives in -lov and the 
personal suffix -o)v (Fick u. Becht., Gr. Pers. S. 319). Later it 
was added as an independent suffix, mostly derisive, and so it must 
be regarded in the case of the following three names that are 
derived from adjectives. 

^ArTiKiaop Pac. 214 " master Attic " (Rogers). cKcawrec to 
virepi^ifyavov r&v ^A07)vai<av (schol.). Lucian Lex. 3 calls a slave 
^ArmKtoyva in order to ridicule his affected Atticism. 

fjMKaKicav Eccl. 1058 has a caressing effect; the stem fjboXaKo^ 
means * faint-heart/ cf. Xen. Hell. 4, 5, 16 ; Thuc. 6, 13, 1. 

SeiXaKpicav Pac. 193, Av. 143, cf. SecXaKpa Plut. 973. SeiXa- 
Kpctov = aKpeo^ SecXo^, SetXoTaro^, KaKoSaiftoviaraTo^ (schol., 
Suid.). 

The following coined names show the character or occupation 
of those who bear them : 

^^pjaaifov Vesp. 1201, from epyov, name of a farmer; KopaKcoDv 
Archipp. 27 {xopa^ and Kopaxlvo^; = kind of fish) a fisherman ; 
Ylaravimv Philet. 15 (Trarai/T; = dish) a cook; Ka/Siav {xa^co^ 
= gudgeon) and Kvprffiieov {xvpij^ia = rit airoKaOdpfiaia rov 
aiTov Ulpian, cf. Etym. M. s. v.) Alex. 168, and Aayvviav Ath. 
684 f. (Xdyvvo^ = flask), parasites. 

Callias the comic poet was called S^oti/Zo)!/ (o^oti/o? = rush- 
rope) on account of the trade of his father, who was a a')(pivo'' 
irXoKo^ (Suid.). Cf. restio. From Cratin. 324c, Bergk Ck)mm. 
115-6 (cf. Mein. 1, 213) supposed that he received the name from 
Cratinus. 

^'EfifiaSitop Eccl. 633, oonj. of Heinsius for cfifia^ Ix^^ ^^ ^f 
indicates one who wears ifi^aha^ (v. Isae. 5. 11 ; Ar. Plut. 759, 
Vesp. 447), or one who makes them (Hotib.). Cf. 'E/i)9a£a9> 
schol. Plat. Apol. 18 B. 

^AXr)0i<ii}v Lucian Piscat. 19 ^Sir Truthful.' Lucian names him- 
self Happija-iadrj^ ^AXrfdeayvo^ tov 'E\€7f a/cXcoi;?. 

For Latin see Osthoff, Stolz and others, as above. 
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The Greeks were very fond of -a> as a feminine suffix added to 
the shortened form of proper names. See ezx. in Pape^ S. jlx, and 
Piek^ S. xxii sq. On the analogy of such names of goddesses as 
^laa-o), Av^d), ^pifKo, Ao^d, Uepiffaaa), k, t. \. the new goddesses 
Ao)pa>,^ Aefco,^ and '£/i/3\(o were coined by the comic poet, per- 
haps Cratinus in every case. 

A(opol a-VKOTrehCKe Cratin. 69, quoted in Ar. Eq. 529, is the 
beginning of a song in the ^ifvelhai of Cratinus (schol.), and a 
parody on an old poem (Hesych.), which may have begun with 
the invocation "H/^a ;^i;<T07r€8t\€ (Kock), cf. Hes. Th. 454, 952 ; 
Odys. 11, 604. In calling on Aa)pa> ("the fair Amphibribe," 
Frere) avKoirehiXe (* fig-sandalled one ') Cratinus' purpose was to 
attack the evils of ScapoSoxia and (rvKo^fyavria, 

Ae^co Cratin. 401, also a goddess of bribery. 6 Kparivo^ 
ivofiaTOTToirja-ev airb rod Siyfea-Oac S&pa Hesych. See Bergk 
Comm. 255. Aa>pa> (active) = Dononaj Ae^w (passive) = AccipUra 
(Mein.). 

'EfjL^a>, a name similar to Acjpd and Ae^co, is preserved by 
Hesych. : 'E/iySXco* iriirXaoTai irapii to ifi^iireiv, co9 v Atopd 
Kal Ae^o). On account of this derivation Bergk Comm. 69 con- 
jectured ^EfilSXeTrd), while Lobeck Proleg. 36 n. 36 on the contrary 
preferred to keep 'Efi^a> and correct the explanation of Hesych. 
by changing ifi/SXiireiv to ifi^rjvav, because the word used by 
those taking bribes was cfi/SaXe, cf. cfi^aXe kv\\§ Ar. Eq. 1083 
and schol. The latter view makes ^E^fi\a> similar in meaning — 
it was already similar in form — to Ampto and Ae^o) with which 
Hesych. compares it. Bergk assigns it to Cratinus. 



Masculines in -t? do not as a class belong to comedy. It is true 
that -£9 is a name-forming suffix/ that there are many proper 

^ Found also in C. I. 6. 7460 and C. I. G. Graea Septentr. 1, no. 1581. 
*C. I. A. % no. 984, ool. 1, line 11. 

'For its possible derivation from -los, see Fick a. Becht. S. 24, and oomp. 
Fick^ S. xxvii, Pape 8. xviii. 

3 
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Dames in -^9, and that appellatives^ are formed on this analogy, 
but they are by no means confined to comedy. Aeschylus alone 
has yvwi<;, alvi^, arofu^, Tp6xf,^> &nd Soph, and Eur. use about 
the same number. Others are found in Find, and Theogn. If 
Poll. 6, 130 says that arpocfyi^: (Nub. 450) is avTiKpv^ k^o/ukop, 
and in 3, 136 that irraKt^ {aSeaw, 1127) is a^ohpa KODfiiKov, this, 
as Lobeck points out, is on account of the bad signification of the 
words themselves and not because of any comic force in the termi- 
nation. He might have said the same of ydarpi^ and opoydarpi,^. 

The suffix -ia9 is common from classic times on as a formative 
element in proper names and character names. It seems to have 
grown out of the old suffix -409, largely upon Greek soil,* the 
change to the longer a being accompanied by a specialization ' of 
meaning (cf. ~iov, -icav)^ which limited its application to persons 
who had some quality in excess. This fitted it for use in proper 
names and terms of reproach. The frequency of -ta9 attests the 
readiness with which the Greeks turned to this ending in preference 
to others in making character names. Since they gave names to 
various objects around them as well as to persons, the personal 
suffix 'id<; by an extension of use was added to the names of 
animals, winds, wines,^ etc. also ; and so it came to have a free 
and wide use, but it always retained to a greater or lees d^ree its 
function as a name-forming suffix. This preference for it brought 
it into new spheres of literature, e. g. iKTOfiia^, 0r)\vBpla^ Hdt., 
iravaavia^ Soph., rpavfuvria^ Pind., but for the most part these 
forms belong to comedy^ because of their mocking character. 
Note the common words fuuTTiyiaf; and (myfiaTia^ with their 
cpds. ofiofuuniyla^ Ran. 766 and y^evSooriyfiaTia^. The examples 
cited occur chiefly in Aristophanes, Cratinus and late writers. 

fiaSuTfiaria^, coined by Cratinus (fr. 392), cf. Pahuntj^, is pre- 
served by Poll. 3, 92 who quotes it by the side of Aristophanes' 

1 Curt. Stud. 9, 176 sq. ' Fick u. Becht. S. 26. 

* Gurtiufl, Grundz. d. gr. Etjm.^ S. 62S, Osthoff 2, 63 sqq. 

* Curt. Stud. 9. 183 sq. • Mein. 4, 639. 
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fiaiifTTLKo^ ^ walkist*' Cf. a'o<f>ta'fiaTia<i ^ sophist ' and others 
similarly formed from abstracts in -/ui, in Curt. Stud. 9, 183. 

tnaaoKOivia^ "'ApTff; Cratin. 364, a oonj. of Bergk Comm. 265 
for TTiaaoKoviaf; (gen. ?) "AprjVy is war that results in the torture 
of being pitched and burned alive. If the reading is correct, 
Kock thinks that this coinage of Cratinus is aimed at Tno-aoKfo- 
V17T09 TTvp of Aeschylus fr. 118 N*. 

ircayoDvia^ Cratin. 439 = iroajajvof; VTroTnfnrXdfievo^ Poll. 2, 10, 
or einrwyeov, Za^rviroyyoDv Poll, 2, 88. Cf. Trcaytovuuo^. 

axc^ia^ Cratin. 447 = * thin as a lath (e^xtfa)/ ' lathy,' 6 
reravof; Kal iayyo^ Phot. a')(jL^O'€iZri^ would be parallel in 
meaning. 

ifjLia<; Eupol. 412 (= o ifieriKo^ rj €V€fii]^ Eust. 996, 39) is used 
€7rl Tov KaKO(f)<ovov which Nauck ap. Mein. ed. min., p. x, explains 
as one " qui non pronuntiet verba sed eructet et vomat.^' 

aTToyyiaf; Ar. fr. 856, cf. Mein*. 4, 647, ' one who uses sponges 
to excess.' 

Animals, winds, wines, etc. personified : 

6po<f)ia^ is a kind of snake that lived under the roofs {6po<f)i]) 
of houses, cf. Eust. 1448, 63, Hesych. s. v.. Poll. 7, 120. In 
Vesp. 206 the name is transferred to the rafter-haunting heliast 
Philocleon. Merry translates "roofster." Cf. inroi)p6(f>io^, opo- 
<f>ialo^, 6po(f>iK6^, 

KoirrraTia*; Nub. 23, 438, fr. 42 (= Koir7ra<l>6po<s Luc. Indoct. 
5), a horse branded with Koirrra. 

avKO(f>avTia^ Eq. 437. For names of winds in -td? see Blom- 
field Aesch. Cho. p. 201. In the nautical language of Eq. 430- 
41 Aristophanes introduces aft;er the wind KaiKia^ (ENE) a new 
one of his own invention avKo4>avTia^t thereby alluding 7rpo9 Trjv 
^vKO(f>avTiav xal Kaxiav of CI eon. opvtdia^ is not a coined name 
in Ach. 877 (v. Dind. et al.). opvidiai avcfioi are spring-winds 
that brought the birds of passage (Arist. Meteor. 2, 5, 10 ; Mund* 
4, 15 ; Hipp. 1236 B); x^'^f^^ opvtOla^i in Ach. 877 is more, it is 
a veritable tempest of birds, " fowl-weather " (Walsh). 

aairpia^ Hermipp. 82. Elsewhere mellow wine is always aairpos. 
Here the suffix ./a?, so common in names of wines, is added. 

arrifiovla^ Cratin. 363, in place of (TTrjfiovio^f is applied to thin, 
stringy curls. Cf. arrffimv i^ea^Uvo^ Ar. fr. 728. 
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Proper names: 

KaTTvia^; Vesp. 151, Cratin. 334. Philocleon tries to escape 
through the chimney like smoke (Vesp. 144^ 146) and henoe is 
called * Old Smoky/ The hearer may have thought secondarily 
of /ca7n/09 as a symbol of unsubstantiality and idle vaporings, and 
of the wine Kairvia^ because it was the festival of Dionysus. The 
same name was given to the comic poet Ecphantides, by Cratinus- 
perhaps (Bergk, p. 67), either on account of his old-fashioned and 
obsolete methods (o iroKaLo^ olvo^ = Kairvia^ schol.), or because 
of his obscurity (Sti to firjSkp Xafiirpov ypd<l>€cv Hesych.). 

'Afivvta^ Eq. 570 is a proper name used with its etymological 
signification in place of afMuirriKo^. Ar. is fond of playing on the 
meaning of proper names, cf. infra p. 49. See also ^Axeaia^ rov 
irptoKTov idaaro Ar. fr. 903 {^Axeaia^ dvrl tov iarpo^ A. G. B- 
371, 19), and Seivorepa Aeiviov in dSeaw. 559. 

Xvaavla^ Nub. 1162, the well known name, has the meaning 
(= \vo)v tA? tov irarpo^ dvia^ schol.) and case-relations (foil, 
by gen.) of an ordinary appellative, and hence it is so written. 
Teufiel r^ards it as a parody on a similar use of Xvaavlas in 
tragic poetry, like Sophocles^ iravaavla^ fr. 801 N.*, cf. Bakhuyzen 
p. 47. 

The dSiawora in Kock^s Fragmenta contain the following formsr 
in -/d9 : 

irpajfuiTia^ 894 = 6 Trpd/yfiara irapixf^v. 

(f)iXo'n'payfiaTia^ 841 for (fyiXoTrpdjfjLODi/, 

y€pavia<; 970 * Crane Neck.' hL<f>0€pia<; 985, cf. Poll. 4, 137, 
* Leather Breeches (!).' Xev/crjiraTia^ 1072, Lobeck compares 
" pigeon-livered.^' <rrpov0la<; 592 {arpovOosi) * homo libidinosus * 
Mein., cf. passer in Juvenal. 

TTparia^ 1122 for Trparrip or irpdrtj^; (v. Curt. Stud. 9, 181) is- 
cited by Poll. 7, 8 alongside of ttcoXt)^ for ttcoXi/tt;? in Ar. Eq. 131, 
133, 140, as belonging to comedy. ToXfu^ria^ 1166 (= roX^j^po^ 
Phot.) for To\/ii7T^9. dva<f)aXavTia^ 1440 for dva<f>d\avTO^. 

Kepawla^ 1359 (=o Kexepavvafiivo^ Hesych.) for xepavvio^^ 
cf. Mein. 4, 639, Lobeck Proleg. 498. Kock thinks it possible 
that Hesych. was explaining Kepawta in Soph. Ant. 1139, and 
hence doubts the form in -ta?. 

Note in addition yxwaiKca^, icoirpla^, (TkotUi^, rapa^la^, reparian,. 
TpV(f>rfTla^f a>/jua^. 
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*» 1 

The old suffix -to?, added to the stems of proper names ending 
in €, gives rise to -eio^ ; from this comes -e/a?, as -ia^ ftt)m -i09 
^ick). -e/a? changes to -ea?,* and Aas is finally contracted to 
-a9 which is the form that appellatives take. Most of these words 
in -a9 are either vulgar, post-elassic or of foreign origin. 

Appellatives are chiefly low and scurrilous nicknames/ found 
in the conversation of only the meaner sort of people^ cf. ;^co-a9. 

<l>€uyd^ Cratin. 461 'hog/ cf. (fyayo^, <f)dy€ov, Hdn. 1, 61, 8 L. : 
47ri a-Kfo/JLfiaTO*; raaaofieva (f)aya<s Kal KaTaffxvyd^, 

KaTa(f>aja^ Myrtil. 4, Menand. 424. (f>ayd^ means one who eats to 
excess. This meaning does not admit of being strengthened further, 
and it is useless to try to add to its force by strengthening with 
Kara the verb (fyayeiv from which it is derived. Consequently, 
Phrynichus, p. 433, condemns KaTa(f>aya^, while he allows <f>ayd^. 
See Lobeck^s ofl-quoted explanation (p. 437) in which he com- 
pares Latin edax and vorax, as over against comedax and devorax, 
which do not occur. Poll. 6, 40 says that KaTa<f>aya^ is altogether 
bad (TrafiTTovTfpov), even though it is found in Aeschylus (fr. 428 N.*). 

fcaraxfxiydf; Av. 288, 289 is not open to the same objection 
{Kara) = down), and one should not confuse it with KaTcuf)ayd^f 
as Kock does. It seems to be the invented name of a bird (cf. 
arrcuyd^, €\€a9, ireXeKd^, iKaad^, /Sao'Kdsi), to which Cleonymus 
(cf. Eq. 1290-9) is compared on koltw vevtov irpcaye. 

Kopv^df; Menand. 1003 = o ia')(yp&^ xopv^&v Suid. 

aavpd^ * Cratin. 337 (from aaivo)) = o fioDpo^ Eust., Phot. Cf. 
aawLwVy aannio, 

rpead^ (= o rpiaa^) in comedy corresponds to epic (f>v^\L^, says 
Eust. 772, 12. Cf. Eust. 1000, 11 : oBev teai ta9 eV 'Advvaioi^ 
iwl SecXia K%)fiq)SovfjL€vo^ rpeod^ iKaXelro, KaOit, xal Tt9 irepo^ 
Sidppoiav Trdc^^cov yaarpo^, ^(ea-d^ iXiyero, Other words are 
^€Wa9 {irepia-TrdTac iirl a-KoofifiaTo^ Sv Arcad. 22, cf. 7r€\Xo9), 

^ See TheodosiiiB ap. A. G. B. 1186, Lobeck Phrjn. 438 sqq., Chandler, Greek 
Accentuation' p. 7 sqq. 

' See exx. in Fick* 8. xxxvii sqq. 

' "Plebeji sermonis propria blandimenta " Lobeck. '' Verba quae in -as termi- 
oantur hominibus humilibus, abiectis, sordidis conveniunt." Bergk Comm. p. 72. 

^So FritzBche and Fick. Mein. and Rock keep adwras. 
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SaKvd^ (cf. haicvrjp6si)j Xapvyyd^ (cf. \ap 1^7709), (f>aKa^ (S^ tov^ 
iirl T179 6y^€a)^ (f>aKov^ Suid.), Kepard^ (from Kepasi)* 

Shortened forms of proper names with this ending^ e. g. Zrfva^ 
= 6 Z7)v6B(0po<s, MrjTpd^ = 6 MrjTpoSeopo^ (v. A. G. B. 857, 1), 
were restricted, according to Lobeck Phryn. 434, to the vernacu- 
lar and plebeian speech. Baxxd^ Soph. fr. 613 N.' (= Baicxeirrav * 
/ schol. Soph. Philoct. 1199) then is an exception. From this one 
y may conclude, says Lobeck '^ significationem rerum sordidarum 
et humilium tunc temporis et loci huic inclinamento nondum ita 
inolevisse, ut poetis non aliquando hue descendere liceret." 

Kovvd^ Cratin. 317, Eq. 534. In a parody on Hes. Op. 299 
Cratinus called Kovvo^, the famous harpist and teacher of Socrates, 
by the contemptuous name Kowd^. This mockery Aristophanes 
hurls back at Cratinus by comparing him in his old age, not ta 
Koi/1/09, but to Koi/i^a9. 

'Efil3aSd<s Theopomp. Com. 57, a character name of Anytus, the 
accuser of Socrates, formed irap^ tcl^ e/i/StiSa^, Cf. supra p. 36. 

Mrjrpd^, the short form of MrjrpoSoipof;, is used in Antiph. 220 
because of its close similarity to fiTJrpav. 
^ Similar to short names in -a? are those in -1)9 : 

Atovv^ Phryn. Com. 10 is "a late shortening for Atovva-o^*'^ 
(Fick). Dionysus himself or some effeminate person is here 
addressed (Mein.), cf. Etym. M. 277, 3 : A^oia)?' 6 jinfaiKia<; xai 
irdv6rj\v^, and Hdn. 2, 859, 29 L. : Itm S^ xal to Aiovv^ irapd. 
Tot9 KtoficKOL^ iwl ToO ixXvTov Toaaofievov, 

Words in -af with long a, like those in -a9, are terms of reproach 
and vulgar nicknames, and belong to the lowest sphere of the 
popular language. As compared with forms in -a^ with shoi*t a, 
e. g. fi&fia^, \i6a^, Lobeck Proleg. 448 says that the freedom of 
comic and plebeian speech coined such words as irkovTd^ BaXdfid^ 
with a marked difference of vowel-length, cf. Budenz, Das Suffix 
-ico9 in Griech. S. 72. There are very few short forms of proper 
names in -af (Fick). 

^ Bergk Gomm. 72 sajs that Bcucxas is for BcUxof as Kovvas for K^yyoi, cf. Utovvf 
for Ai6¥v<ros. 
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irXovra^ (= o TrXoiio-to?), from ttXovto?, was perhaps coined by 
Eupolis 159 and borrowed from him by Menander 462 (Mein.). 
S' Ev7ro\t8o9 irXovra^ TreiraLKrai Poll. 3, 109. 

daXdfid^ Ran. 1074, derived from daXafio^y is the vulgar form 
of daXafiLTT)^ or OaXa^io^y and suits well the tone of the passage 
(v. TTpoawapSelv), 

avp<f)d^ Vesp. 673 (from avp^oi) " the scum of the populace '^ 
(Bog.), in place of the usual word <rvp<f)€T6f;. It is the name of a 
play of Plato Comicus and occurs also in Luc. Lex. 4, Jup. 
Trag. 53. 

<rr6fi<f>d^ Nub. 1367, conj. Graisf. in fr. 624, from (rr6fi(f>o^ 'a 
full mouth,' is one who uses mouth-filling words, cf. aro^f^a^arris. 
When this coarse name is applied to the lofty Aeschylus, Strepsiades 
grows indignant. 

OTvinrd^ Ar. fr. 696 (arvmn) * hemp '), nickname of the Athe- 
nian demagogue Eucrates, because he was by trade a oTvinreiO' 
TTcoiXrif;, cf Schol. Eq. 129. A low form of name is chosen in 
order to make his calling seem more humble. Meineke and Kock 
refer ovoarvirrra^ (i«€<rir. 94) also to Eucrates. 

-^TXd^ Ar. fr. 891 = y^iXof; koI Xelo^ (Moer., Hesych.), = -^^Xo- 
KoppTf^ (Fick). Vulgar name of one who has a bald head or a 
beardless face. Cf. Xela^, 

vid^ Nicophon 10 = i^eai/ta?, but is "more comic," Poll. 2, 11. 

fuo/jba^ KaXovfiai M/8a9 (^Sccnr. 27) is given as an illustration 
of the fourth kind of comic diction (v. supra, p. 32). fjuofia^f 
from fi&fio^, seems to be equivalent to ^ficufirirri^. 

awoTrdphd^ i^tcrw, 82. Hesych. has diroirapSaKa (sic)* tovto 
eXprjrai irapct to airoTraphelv. Cf. yaaKa^ (^o^r^o)), <f>Xva^ (</>\i;a)), 
trahax (traho). Kock alone keeps diroTrapZaKa. 

4>6pTd^ i«€(rir. 102, derived from <^6pTo^y is used in place of 
(l>opT7)y6^. Poll. 7, 132 : (f>6pTaKa<s rj iraXaii. K(OfKpHa roif^ 
a')(07}(f}opovvTa<; ix rov ifiiropLov KaXel, 

fidfia^ {iiStffT, 966) = )8a)/u)-\dxo9 is to be distinguished from 
fi&fia^ = fic/cpo^ fiayfjLO^, 

(f)d(Td^ {idttnr. 11S6) = (TV Ko<f)din'rif; Hesych. Cf. (fydai^. See 
Ar. Ach. 726, Av. 68, 1694. 

XXeva^ (45^<rir. 1195), from )(X€vr), is more suited to comedy 
{K€i)fiipStK(OT€pov) than 'xXevaari^^f Poll. 9, 149. Cf. <l>Xva^, 
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trrparvWd^ (&8c(rir. 1153) is a name applied to Anthony in 
tK)ntempt by Cicero (Att. 16, 15, 3). The slave of Truculentus in 
Plaut. True, is called in the MS. StratilaXy which Bergk corrected 
to StratvJhuc, Both writers probably derived it from some comic 
source in Greek. Bergk, Opusc. 1, 5, compares Oopvfi-vWa^. Cf» 
also tocuUio (tok-vW-Icov) Cic. Att. 2, 1, 12. 

Two low characters in Aristophanes, the Sausage-seller and the 
Megarian, give utterance to two words in -af, in which -af is 
added to the stem simply to make a more vulgar word : 817/ia^ in 
Arffid/ciSiov Eq. 823 from Srjfiof;, and ira/rad^ Ach. 763 from 
^ao-o--aXo9, cf. Eust. 540, 22 ; 1349, 64, and see Ahrens, Dial. 
2, 90, for other vulgar forms used by the Megarian. 

Some names offish end in -d^, e. g. fiod^ (fiod<o\ Xd/Spd^ (kdfipos), 
pvd^ {pi(o)f a-vd^ (crO?). dvvva^ is found only in Eriph. 8, else- 
where always Ovwo^y v. Eust. 1720, 60. 

The dim. suffixes also serve as endings of short names, cf. Fick ^, 
p. L sq. On the basis of such names as ^KpLarvXKa, KpirvXKaf 
'BevvWa, K, T. X., Aristophanes coined the comic appellative 
^divvWa in Eccl. 935. The young woman applies this term to 
the old woman in answer to SXeOpe (934, cf. ^Oope Eq. 1151) of 
the latter. 

KopaKivo^ is used of a raven in Eq. 1053 only, elsewhere it 
always designates a common cheap fish. Lobeck Proleg. 211 
holds that Aristophanes changed KopaKa^ or KopaKlaKov^ of the 
oracle to KopaKivov^ for the comic effect. It is possible to look 
upon KopaKcvof; as a character-name (cf. Fick^, S. xxxvi) from 
Kopa^, 

PATRONYMICS. 

In the tenth book of the Iliad, when Agamemnon in his 
anxiety for the safety of the Oreeks sends Menelaus to summon 
Ajax and Idomeneus to the council, he tells him to ^ name each 
man by his lineage and his father's name, giving all their dues 
of honor ' (Lang) : 

irarpoOev ix yeverj^ ovofidtcov avSpa e/cao'TOv, 
TrdvTa^ KvSaivcop, 
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The addition of the father's name or that of an anoestor, or, in 
the case of the better-known characters, the use of the father's 
name without the name of the son, as TuSeo9 vU (vs. 159) and 
TvBeiSrf (244) in place of Diomed, brought special honor to a 
hero in that it called attention to the fame of his house/ The 
patronymics, then, that are found in such abundance in the Iliad 
and Odyssey,' confer distinction at the same time that they give 
a more exact designation of the individual. They belong to 
poetry, and to epic poetry ' in particular, this relation of son to 
father being expressed in prose by the genitive of the father's 
name. 

The common patronymic sufiSx is -S^9. This is believed to 
have had originally a very general signification such as belonging 
to, pertaining to; compare the patronymic adjectives in -lo^ among 
the Aeolians, Boeotians and Thessalians.^ Whatever the derivar 
tion of the suffix,^ in use these patronymics were applied to sons, 
to grandsons and to descendants in general ; they became the names 
of families,^ demes and races, and sometimes of the followers of a 
great political or religious leader. Finally, patronymics were easily 
changed to andronymics when a man was led, through pride in the 
achievements of his father or some ancestor, to adopt a patronymic 
in preference to his own name ; then the force of the patronymic 
termination was to a great extent lost, and other men might appro- 
priate this as they would any other proper name. 

Outside of epic poetry and its imitations the chief use of 
patronymics is that by which families are named after their real 

1 Ct also Hdt. 6, 14 ; Thuc. 7, 69, 2 ; Aelian Var. Hist. 6, 2 ; and Wachsmuth, 
Hellen. AlUrthuro. 1, 809. 

'AngermaDD, De Patronymicorum Qraecornm Formatione, Curt. Stud. 1, 1, 
p. 61, has counted 856 of them in Homer. 

'For patr. in parodies of the Epos see Ar. £q. 1015, 1030, 1055, 1067, 1081. 
Bistrom, Das russische Volksepos, Zeitschr. f. Volkerpsy. u. Sprachw. 5, 192, says 
^Bei jedem Helden finden wir dasselbe (das Patronymicon) und es giebt nur 
zwei merkwiirdige Ausnahmen." 

^Meister, Dial. 1, 196 sq.; Hoffinann, Dial. 2, 588. 

* See Angermann 1. c.; p. 6, for reff., including Curtius, Grunds. d. griech. Etym.^ 
8. 568 sq. Add Leo Meyer, Bezz. Beitr. 4, 7 sq. 

* Compare family names in -son (English), -sen (Danish), -ing (Saxon), -witz 
-and -itch (Bussian), -ski (Polish) ; also names with the prefixes Mac (Scotch and 
Irish), (y (Irish), Ap (Welsh), Fite (Old Norman). 
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or supposed founder.^ This gentilic use belongs to prose as well 
as to poetry.* In the list of the yivrj in Attica given by Topffer 
in his Attische Genealogie, three-fourths have the patronymic 
termination -Bat. Just as the priestly family of the FtifioXiriBah 
which derived its name in all probability from the excellent 
quality of its singing (ev fiiXireaOai)^ nevertheless claimed descent 
from the mythical Eumolpus; and just as the members of any 
order or those engaged in any business or religious worship 
properly looked upon the originator of the movement as their 
progenitor in a metaphorical sense; so the mutilators of the Hermae 
were called 'EpfioKOTriSai — by the comic poets, no doubt — ^as if 
they were the descendants or followers of some great 'EpfM)ico7ro9. 
The word occurs in Ar. Lys. 1094. In the same way the name 
Xp€(0K07riSat was given to the three noble friends of Solon 
(Plut. Sol. 15, cf. Reip. Gerend. Praecep. 13) who profited at 
the Seisachtheia through a previous knowledge of his projected 
reforms which he had imparted to them in confidence. The names 
Hermokopids and Chreokopids were all the more appropriate 
because the men to whom they were applied belonged to the 
aristocratic families of the state, the 'AkKpLetoviBai, the ^iXalSai, 
K, T. X. A similar comic formation is /3ov\o/co7riBai which is 
explained as ot t^i/ jSovXrjv KoirTovre^, AcTrep elal Kal BrjyLOKoirov 
oi Tov Brjfiov KOTTTovTe^ in A. G. B. 221, 3. Cf. Kock aZeair, 
963 and the Thesaurus s. v. Note also <f>0€tpoKO7riSr}<;, a conj. 
of Kock for <f>0€ipoKo/jLLSi]<; in dBeair. 1188. 

Closely allied to the names of fistmilies are the names of demes, 
for many of the demes took the name of a prominent family living 
in them.' This is especially true of those whose names end in 
'Bai, of which there were 32 at least ^ in Attica. These traced 
their origin back to the heroic ancestor from whom their name 
was derived and whom they worshipped. Besides -Brj<; the sufiSxes 
'€v^ and -(09 were used to designate the individual members of 
a deme, and the adverbial -Oev was also common ; but of all the 

^Cf. Wilamowitz-Mollendorffon Eur. Heracl. 39. 

* Cf. Anger mann 1. c, p. 5. 

' For the origin of other names see Etym. Mag. s. v. 'EAecZs. 

* The number is based on those enumerated by HaussouUier in Daremberg et 
Saglio, Diet d. Antiq. Grecq. et Bom. 
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most oommon was -eu? ' and ^Axapp€v^ was the proper form for 
an Acharnian. Among the various forms of address (Aeh. 286, 
298, 305, 322, 324) that Dicaeopolis tries in his effort to get a 
hearing before the Acharnian charcoal-burners, ^AxapvrftBac* shows 
a shift of termination from the regular ending -€v^ to -S^9« and 
the men of ^Axapvai are addressed very grandly as ' Sons of 
Acharneus,' as if an ancestor Achameus was the hero eponymous 
of their deme. Cf. Tuscolidae for Tuaculani Lucil. Incert. 6 M., 
and ApiUidas for Apulus Lucil. ni fr. 23 M. used of a horse. 

Long names were considered more noble and honorable, while 
the shorter ones were given rather to the poor and to slaves.' 
Demosthenes makes the charge in De Corona^ § 130, that Aeschines 
after his recent rise to the rank of citizen and orator had tried to 
dignify his parents by changing his father's name from Tromes to 
Atrometus and his mother's from Glaucis (as given by Apollonius) 
to Glauoothea. Diocles lengthened his name to Diocletian when he 
was made Emperor (Aurel. Vict. Epit. 39, 1), the parvenu Sosias 
becomes Sosistratus and Soeidemus (Theophr. Charact. 28), Plautus 
gives his pompous Miles the bombastic title Bumbomachides 
Clutomestoridysarchides (M. G. 14, cf. Lorenz Einleit., S. 4), and 
the poor boy Xre^avos dilates into the rich man <I>£Xo<rr€^ai/o9 with 
the possibility of still greater expansion into ^ImroKparcmnaZriff 
or AiovvacoTnjyavoSoopof: in the near future (Anth. Pal. 11, 17). 
When therefore both the primitive and the patronymic form of 
the same name are used to designate a man, as in the case of 
iiitc6fiaxo<: and ^iKo^axi^v^ ^^ Lysias 30 and the many instances 
collected by Hemsterhuys and others,^ due weight must be given 
to the greater length of the patronymic. In so far as -S^9 came 
to be a mere name-forming suffix, and inasmuch as the body of 
a name rather than its termination was the really important part 
— as may be seen in the interchange of diminutives and their primi- 

^ So common that Aristophanes could com K0fiwaart6sf Ay. 1126, from the imagi- 
nary deme KOfurcural (^(j/iiros), like 'Axapyc<;f from the yillage 'Axapyai. 

** Axapvritdris in place of 'Axapyti^ris recalls epic forms like nrfXriTdSris by the 
side of nrjXtlSris; as the dactylic hexameter required the extended TlTiXritdSris at 
times, so the trochaic tetrameter catalectic here calls for 'AxapvritSris. 

'Cf. Long, Personal and Family Names, p. 276. 

* Hemst Lucian Tim. c. 22, p. 157, and Ar. Plut., p. 325 ; Maas, Hermes 23, 
613 sq.; Crnsius, Neue Jahrb. 143, 385 sq. 
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tives and in the variety of endings which the shortened form of a 
man's full name sometimes has ^ — there was little difference between 
the primitive and patronymic forms^ so that in many cases the 
metre decided which was to be used ; but, on the other hand, since 
epic poetry and the names of families in -Sai were ever at hand 
to keep alive the feeling for the patronymic ending, and since, in 
the case of two forms, the patronymic, e. g. Nt/co/ta^^t&yv, may 
be supposed to carry one's lineage back to an ancestor with the 
primitive name, i. e. NtKOfiaxo^,^ the difference between the two 
forms was that the patronymic with its greater length was more 
aristocratic and fashionable.' This appears also from the fact that 
many of the long and pretentious names have the termination -Sf)^. 
Hence ^eiSnrrriSi]^, that combination of economy and luxury, of 
^ plebeian and a patrician ^ name in Nub. 67, gets a somewhat 
loftier tone by the addition of the patronymic ending ; and just 
tis the cobbler ^{fuov in Lucian Dream, ch. 14, lengthened his 
name to XificoviSTff: when he suddenly became rich, so it may be 
assumed that Strapsiades was influenced by the aristocratic notions 
of his wife to the extent of adding the fashionable termination 
-S779 to his father's name ^eiStov (Nub. 134) when he tried to give 
it to his son (v. 65), thus making the sonorous ^€iSa)ViBr)<;^ In 
like manner l,Tc\l3(DviSrj^ Av. 139 and Tva0o)viSrj<; Lucian Timon 
45-8 (Kock dSeoTT. 1438, 1439, 1441) have a more imposing 
effect than the commoner names 1,t(XI3(dv and YvdOtov, and this 
suits the context. 

But the metre too must be considered. Aristophanes has 61 
passages in his eleven plays in which patronymics in -tS^9 {'dhris:) 
occur at the end of an iambic trimeter,* where they are most 
suitable, and 6 passages in which they come at the end of a troch. 

^ Cf. Meister, Bezz. Beitr. 16, 174; Maas 1. c; Crusius 1. c. 

^ In Lysias 30, 11, NiKOfiaxi^iis is used sarcastically to heap coDtempt on the 
freedman NiKSf^axos, 

' Cf. Foe's change of name to De Foe, and see Lower, Diet of Family Names 
s. y. De and G*. 

* Cf. Gildersleeve, Essays and Studies, p. 217. 

*The post-Homeric Greeks were fond of the rhythmical .«W8i}t (-oyWdof). I 
have counted 44 names with this ending, besides 24 additional names with the 
•dialectic suffix -^y^as^ familiar in Boeotia. 

' See, in particular, Ach. 696-7, 603 ; Ran. 341-2 ; Ecd. 826, 826, 829. 
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tetram. catal., as over against 53 patronymics in -iBrff; (~dBr}f;) in 
all other parts of the verse and in all metres. Here^ then^ where 
metrical influence is most potent, we may find a partial explanation- 
of the patronymic ^€i8a)p(Sr]v, especially when we see KaWimriBijv 
(vs. 64) and ^eiStTnriBrfv (vs. 67) at the end of the line in the 
near neighborhood. XriX/ScoviBr)*; also is found at the end of a 
trimeter. 'E^KeariSn^^; occurs 4 times in comedy (Ar. Av. 11, 
764, 1527; Phrynich. 20) and always at the end of the verse 
where 'Efiy/cecrro?, whom Bergk, Comm. 374, regards as the same 
person, plainly could not stand. That A€VKo\o<f>iSrf<: was the 
fisither of Adeimantus is shown by Plato Protag. 315 £ and Xen^ 
Hell. 1, 4, 21, but since the patronymic form does not fit into 
the anapaestic verse in Ran. 1513, Aeu/^oXo^o? is substituted. 
Finally, the patronymic form of hpaireriia^ in Mosch. 1, 3 \Sr 
due entirely to the metre, since SpdiriTrf^ could not be gotten 
into the dactylic verse. 

Comedy chooses or invents for its characters names which 
describe their nature or express some peculiarity. Aristophanea 
constantly plays upon proper names by bringing out their ety- 
mological signification in addition to applying them as names 
to individuals. We are compelled to think of the real meaning 
of Nfc/co/SouXo? Eq. 615, "Afivvta^ 570, Evx(ipi8rj<; Vesp. 680, 
Avatfjuixv P^c. 992, Lys. 554, * ApKrrofuixn Th, 806, XTpaTooviKff- 
807, Ev/SovXt) 808, and such names approach ordinary appella- 
tives in proportion as this meaning is the more prominent. When 
there is no name in existence that conveys the thought intended, 
Aristophanes does not hesitate to coin one. This he does either,, 
as in ^Afivo-K&v, Eq. 264, by using in the compound one member, 
e. g. 'K&v {-KooDv), that is already familiar from some name-group,^ 
cf. AaO'KooDv, 'lirrro-Kocov, KaWt-K&v, k. t. X., or by the use of 
name-forming suffixes, or by both means combined. One of these 
name-forming suffixes is -Si;9. Its distinctive characteristic is that 
it forms proper names of men, and to this use it is restricted.. 
Consequently, it carries with it more formality and stateliness than 
the other name-forming suffixes. In this way he coins MapiXAStf^ 
{fiapiXtf = the dust of charcoal) and HpiviBrf^ {irplvo^ = the holm- 

^See Fick a. Becht., Gr. PenoDennamen, 8. 6; Fick, Curt. Stud. 9, 168. 
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oak, cf. 180, 668) which, together with Eu^opiS^9 {ei and (t>opeiv), 
' Mr. Coalcarrier/ ' Mr. Coalbacker/ are very appropriate to the 
charcoal-burners in Ach. 609 and 612. 

IfTpeylridSr)^ * (cf. arpi'^ai) dram. pers. in Nub., also in vss. 134, 
1145. The name alludes to his character as Srpe^o-S^/ico?, cf. 434, 
1455. 

'EpcuTfjLoviSi] XapiXae Archil. 79 B.* reminds us of 'ArpeiSSi;? 
^Ayafiifivcop and similar epic combinations, as if ^Epa^fioviStf^ 
were the patronymic of 'Epda-fioov, but it has here the force of 
an appellative (ipda-fico^;, ipaaros:) and is used ironically (venus- 
tulus). It is imitated in the same spirit by Cratinus fr* 10 
^Epaa-fiopiSr) Badiinre, cf. Bergk Comm. 7 sq. In the same way 
Cecrops who resembled a dragon in his lower parts is called with 
epic formality Kc^po^ ApaKovriSrji; (Vesp. 438) instead of Spaxtov 
or hpaKovroethrj^ (SpaKovrdSrf^). ^OprvyiBi]^ "AvtikXo^ Tryphiod. 
178 is in some respects similar. ^OprvyiSiji; {Sprv^) is believed* 
to refer to Anticlus' desire to talk, when Helen approached the 
Wooden Horse in Troy and called the Achaean chiefs by name, 
imitating the voices of their wives, cf. Od. 4, 285 sq. 

^ATroSpaaiTnrL&rjf: Vesp. 185 is a pretentious name (Fugaddes), 
coined oltto tov airohpaaai together with the aristocratic name- 
element -tirrr-, and like ^€iSi7nriSi]f; the compound is made up of 
members more or less inconsistent. The reading of Venetus G 
anoipaaLinrLhri^,^ if corrected to ^AwoSp., gives a real patronymic 
that is more in keeping with the epic surroundings, and should on 
this account be preferred. Our Odysseus then becomes ^Utis, 
Apodrasippus' son, the Ithacan.' 

KpoviSap (= 7ro\v€Trj^y Hesych,), the Laconian form of KpopiBrj^y 
is the name of an old man in comedy, perhaps from the KfopaXLa-Ko^ 
of Epilycus (Bergk). For Kpoj/09 in this sense cf. Nub. 929, Vesp. 
1480, Plat. Euthyd. 287 B. 

TrjpvrdSrj^; (yrjpveLv) name of play of Ar. ; Happrja-cdSfff; (irap- 
prjaia) Lucian Piscat. 19 sq.; 'TTreproi/tSiy? {yireprovosi) Poll. 4. 65. 

Compare in Plautus the ironical names Theopropides and Misar- 
gyrides in the Most, for the stupid old man and the money-lender 

^AIbo the name of the yictor in Pindar^s seventh Isthmian. 

• Curt. Stud. 1, 1, 18. 

' &irb Apoo'iinrldov BVBC Tolg., * KwoZpwniriFiZov conj. Elmsl. 
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respectively, and the bombastic titles Polymachaeroplagides Pseud. 
988 sq. and Thensauroehrysonicochrysides Capt. 285, besides those 
already mentioned. Note in addition the seven lengthy and formi- 
dable hybrid names in -ides that Sagaristio gives himself in Pers. 
702-5, cf. epigr. ap. Ath. 162 a. 

The grammarian says (Etym, M. 654, 40) lareov on ov iroLovaiv 
airo irpoai^opcKov iraTpoavvfiLKd. And when the name-forming 
- suffix -S779 is added to an appellative, it immediately raises it to 
the dignity of a proper name, since -&79 is rightly used in proper 
names only, and always suggests membership in a noble family 
descended from some great ancestor. Such words belong to the 
sermo vulgaris and were used to good effect by the comic poets. 
Sometimes, when they desired to cliaracterize a man or express some 
thought about him in a short sentence, they would put it in the 
form of a compound, and by adding -8179 give it all the semblance 
of a proper name. 

Lyric poetry furnishes two examples : 

avKOTpayiSn^f: (= avKa rpwytov) Archil. 194 B.^, Hippon. 134 
B.*, used S^a TO €vT€\k rod ^pwfuno^ (Eust. 1828, 11). Cf. 
avKorpdyo^ Aelian N. A. 17, 31, piUtifagus Plant. Most. 828, 
FiUtipha^gonides Poen. 54. 

^o<l)oSop7riSa^ (= \a0po<f>dyo<;, aKOToSecirvo^, cf. Hesych.) Alcae. 
37 B, cf. Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 8, 6, 1. This epithet and others 
like ^va-Ktov and ydarpcov were burled at the tyrant Pittacus by 
Alcaeus. 

The rest are from a comic source : 

yevvdSai: (yivva) Rsm. 179, 640, 738, 739, 997, Eccl. 304, Eq. 
240, Ach. 1230.^ Compare yewalo^y but since yewdhas is used 
of persons only and in only the nom. and voc. cases, we can com- 
pare with it but 3 of the 21 occurrences of yewalo^ in Aristophanes, 
viz. Av. 285, Th. 220, Ran. 1031. In the Frogs Dionysus (179), 
the servant of Pluto (640, 738) and Xanthias (739) employ yev- 
vdSa<:y Aeschylus (1031) on the other hand uses yevvalo^y cf. also 
1011^ 1014, 1050. Compare 'xpriaro^ el Ka\ yewdSa^y spoken by 
Dionysus in Ran. 179, with yewalo^ el of Euripides in Th. 220. 
It appears therefore that yevvdha^ is preferred by the lower char- 

^ Also in Plato Charm. 155 D, Phaedr. 243 G, Aristot. Eth. N. 1, 10, 12, Laoian 
Galamn. 20. S«e Thesaur. for later Greek. 
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acters in comedy^ that it belongs to the language of the common 
people just as the other appellatives in -Stf^, though it is somewhat 
more common than the rest. 

KXeTrriSrji: Pherecr. 219, cf. KXtoiriSac for KponriSai Eq. 79, 
(TTa<f>v\0'K\o7riBa^, rapacidae, 

)8ot&79 Menand. 1002. Derived from /SoO?, it is used of one 
who is avaia'07)To^y irp^^, evrjOrf^, Kaff ofiovoTTjra rod afivox&p 
(Eust. 962, 18). 

fieXirriSai Ran. 991 "sweet simpletons." See the edd. The 
MSS. have MeXmSat but the metre requires the second syllable 
to be long. The scholiast and Eust. 1735, 50 derive it from fieXtj 
cf. ^LTOfidfifiaf: Nub. 1001. Found also in aSeoTr, 657. 

airovhap-xIZr)^ (= (nrovha^tov irepX <ipx^9 schol.) Ach. 595, 
^va6ap')(iZri^ {= ap'x^cov iirl fjuad^) 597, and trrpaTfotfiBrj^ (= orpa- 
T€v6fi€vo^ schol.) 596 are bombastic terms that occur in the descrip- 
tion of the honest citizen. Bergk, Comm. 9, thinks that they serve 
also as a mocking criticism of the inflated style of Gorgias. With 
(nrovhap')(ihri^ cf. ap^o^iXxrirTaZri^ (= y\v<l>a)V tA? apx^^ Eust. 
211 init.) dSeoTT. 84, and with the whole passage compare Saga- 
ristio's description of himself in Plant. Pers. 702-5, and his extra- 
ordinary patronymics. 

TrapovpynnrapxiSai (= Travovpyoc tTnrapxoc) Ach. 603 * the 
noble race of rascally hipparchs.' 

Aeschylus characterizes Euripides in Ran. 841-2 with high- 
sounding names aTtofivXtoa-vWe/crdBrf^ (= arfo/jLvkfJuiTa avWeyoDv) 
and paKioa-vppaTrrdSrf^ {=pdKLa avppdTrrtov) but the thought 
contained in them is rather lowly. Euripides in turn calls the 
elder poet's pupils ' the noble race of trumpets, lances and long 
beards' aaXTnyyoXoyxymfvdBai (to yevo^ r&v (rdXinyya^ xal 
Xoy^a^ KaX innjva^ i'x^oprcop) in true Aeschylean style. Cf. 
yevveioffvXXe/crdSai Ath. 157 a. 

TToXvxapiSa^ * Lys. 1098, 1242. iroXvxdprj^ occurs both as an 
adjective 'causing much joy/ and as a proper name. For the 
latter use see Pape-Benseler. TroXvxapiSa as used by the Lace- 
daemonian in the Lysistrata has the force of an appellative, ' my 
joy,' * my delight,' but the appearance of a proper name. 

^ The metre demands vovXi/xapIdaf or w»\vxapi9as. 
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Lobeck on Soph. Aiax 880 has collected maDy words of this 
sort from various sources in later Greek^ and in these much of the 
original force of -&79 must have been lost, 

<f>0€tpoKOfiiSrf(;, iSarir. 1188, glossed by Hesychius with ^Oeip&v 
yifjuov, Cf. €VKOfju)<;, ^advKOfju)^, TrvpaoKOfio^, XevKOKOfio^y k, t. X. 

<l)iXoyaa'TopiSai (= ycurripa <f>i\ovvT€s;) Anth, Pal. 8, 169, cf. 
oXfiioydaroyp Amph. 10. 

aTa<l)v\oK\a7riSa<: {= aTa<f>vXA^ KXiirrtov) Anth. Pal. 9, 348. 

Among the dozen huge compounds burled at the Cynic philoso- 
phers in the ridiculous epigram of H^esander quoted in Ath. 162 a 
are the three that follow : o^pvavaairaalhav (= o^pv^ avaair&vre^y 
cf. Ar. Ach. 1069, Alex. fr. 16, Philem. 174, Menand. 566, Dem. 
19, 314), XoTraSapTrayiSai (= XoTToSav dpird^ovre^), and ^ijrape- 
rqatdSat {=dp€Trjv ^rjTovvT€<; v. Philem. 71). Add yeveioa-vWe- 
/crdSat (= yeveca a-vWiyovre^;) Ath. 167 a. 

ypafifioSiSaa-KaXiBrf^ (= ypafifidrcov StSdaKaXo^, cf. ypafifiaro' 
SiSdaKaXof;) Timon ap. Ath. 668 b. 

TrpoaayarflBat (= TrpoaayioyeU) Plut. Dion. 28. 

In Plautus : 

rapaddae (rapaces) Aul. 370, * race of thieves.* 

plagipatida^ (qui plagas patiurUur) Capt. 472, Most. 366, 
" children of the lash " (Ramsay). 

oculicrepidae, cruricrqnda£ (quU)v>s ocidi et crura crepant) Trin. 
1021, 'tribe of battered eyes and battered legs.* 

gtandionida, pemonida Men. 210. High-sounding names in 
'(oviSrjf; from glandium and pema to indicate pieces of pork and 
ham. 

The suffix 'Sev^ which denotes the young of animals is closely 
related to the patronymic ending -&79.^ On the analogy of 
yaXtSev^it XeovrcSev^, dercSev^, k. t. \., Hipponax 1 6 B.* addresses 
Hermes (MaLrjf: iralSa) as MaiaSev, and in the same way young 
Cupids are called in jest 'EpayrtSec^ * nestlings of Eros* in 
Anacreont. 26 B.^ Aristophanes has this comic shift of termi- 
nation in XaipcSTj^ ' kids of Chaeris * Ach. 866. CobeL N. L. 
151 conjectured /cXeTrrtSeu? (= KXiirrov irarpo^ veomov) for 
KXeirriBrf^; in Pherecr. 219. 

1 See Cortius, Qrunds. d. gr. Etjm.^ S. 629; Leo Meyer, Vergl. Oram. 2, 567. 
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